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Lesson Calendar 


GoldenText for the Quarter: Depart from evil, and do good ; 
seek peace, and pursue it.—Psa 34 : 14. 
1. July 2.—Isaiah’s Prophecy Concerning 

Sennacherib Isa. 37 : 14-38 

2. July 9.—The Suffering Servant of Jehovah . . Isa. 52 :13 to 53:12 


o*ete (org tht & my eV bie eto ® 


3- July 16.—Manasseh’s Wickedness 
pO le alah Si 6 BIR 2 Chron. 33 : 1-20 
4. July 23.—Josiah’s Devotion toGod ...... 2 Chron. 34 : 1-13 
s. July. 30.—The Finding of the Book of the Law . 2 Chron. 34 : 14-33 
6. August 6.—Jeremiah ‘Tried and Acquitted........ Jer. 26 
. August 13.—Jehoiakim Burns the Prophet’s Book. . . . i 36 
f. August 20.—Jeremiah Cast into Prison ......... er. 37 
9. August 27.—Judah Carried Captive to Babylon... .. Jer. 39 
10. September 3.—Review 
11. September rr.—Daniel and his Com- 
panions (Temperance Lesson) .. .. .. . Dan.1: 8-20 
12, September 17.—Daniel’s Companions in the Fiery 
aE wrest oat CAN a a a oe Dan. 3 
13. September 24.—Daniel in the Lions’ Den ......... Dan.6 
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Out of the Dust 
By Therese Tyler 


UT of the dust I lift my heart to thee, 
O Lord, who madest it, and seest fit 
That for a time I nothing else should see 
But dun cloud-scurries. Silently I sit, 
With soul so dry that, even if I could, 
I almost would not feel the bygone thrill 
Of spirit tuned with the eternal good. 
Yet unto thee I lift my heart up still, 
O Lord, who knowest how this nearer sight 
Of sordid things shall fortify my soul F 
Through closer knowledge of thy perfect whole, 
Compact of earthly strength and heavenly light. 
Therefore, O Lord, in thee I put my truSt, 
Singing a stronger hymn out of the dust. 


PHILADELPHIA, 








A Good Start Not Ruinous 

Men often turn out well even if their early envi- 
ronment and training have been good. This would 
not seem to be an unreasonable truth ; yet common 


talk assumes just the opposite. ‘‘ Ministers’ sons and 
deacons’ daughters’’ are pitied as being heavily handi- 
capped in the effort for right living ; and undoubtedly 
the Sunday-school study of the ignoble career of Ma- 
nasseh, son of godly Hezekiah, will give occasion to 
sage comment as being only an early illustration of 
the usual bad career of good men’s sons. Facts, here, 
are worth more than gossip-bred theories. Within the 
last six years two magazines—The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury in England, and Munsey’s in America—have 
made notable contributions to the truth in this 
strangely falsified field. Canon Welldon, of West- 
minster Abbey, examined the sixty-nine volumes of 
the Dictionary of [British] National Biography, and 
noted the names of men and women who had ren- 
dered special service to their nation, and who were 
children respectively of either lawyers, physicians, or 
clergymen. The lawyers’ children of note numbered 
510; the physicians’ children, 350 ; the clergymen’ s, 
1,270. It would not seem to be a heavy handicap in 
Great Britain to be a minister’s child, when such chil- 
dren have outnumbered by almost. fifty percent in 


notable national service the children of the two hon- 
ororable professions of law and medicine combined. 
For America, D. O. S, Lowell’s study of the census 
showed that one in every 221 men of special distinc- 
tion ought to be a minister's son, if these sons bore 
their full share. But ‘*‘Who’s Who in America,"’ 
instead of including the 51 ministers’ sons which that 
proportion calls for, recorded 898, or nearly eighteen 
times as many as the normal proportion should show. 
In other words, while there was only one minister's 
son to 221 of male population, nearly one in twelve 
sons of ministers had risen to special distinction. The 
ministerial family stock of less than half of one per- 
cent of the total population gained eight percent of 
the honors. Of the names in the Hall of Fame at 
New York University, ministers’ sons form almost 
one-fifth. These facts are not emphasized here in 
order to laud the ministry, but simply to correct the 
Devil-inspired and senseless notion that Christian 
training makes it harder than usual to live a decent 
life. People do not go to the bad because they have 
early been introduced to the good ; and we ought all 
of us to bear witness by our life and conversation that 
the teachings of Jesus Christ are not to be feared. 


-— 
The Blessing of Suffering from Sin 


To suffer torturingly from our own sin is to know 
that God is tenderly caring for us. Such suffering is 
God's loving warning as to the real character of sin, 
his pleading with us to turn from it. Probably Satan 
never would let a man suffer from his sin in this life, 
if he could prevent it. It would please him more if 
we could continue steadily in sin, unhindered by any 
of the danger calls of the pain and conscious loss of 
separation from God, until death made it too late to 
recover. But God lovingly interposes. Just as bodily 
pain notifies us that a law of the body is being broken, 
in order that we may stop the injury and give the body 
a chance to recover, so spiritual pain notifies us of the 
breaking of God's laws for the spirit, that we may let 
Him put an end to the disaster. What an unthink- 
able horror this world would be if we could sin and not 
suffer now for it! Letus praise God for his wonderful 
love in the anguish that comes from our breaking of 
his laws. Let us thank him, every time we thus suf- 
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The Vice of 


T IS a rare man who, when he has something to say, 
can go right to work and say it. A college pro- 
fessor who was discussing an essay with the stu- 

dent who had written it took up the first two pages, which 
were very involved and obscure, and asked the stu- 
dent, ‘‘ Just what did you mean to say in those pages ?’’ 
The student answered in a perfectly plain and intelli- 
gible way, and the professor added : ‘‘ Well, if that 
was what you meant to say, why didn’t you say it?’’ 
He had become a victim of preludiousness. 

This is one of the vices of the virtuous, but it is a 
vice none the less. Editors who know that a man has 
something to say wonder why he does not out with 
it. Public speakers waste the precious time of aud- 
iences by long apologies for speakirig on so great a 
subject in the short time given them, and the short 
time is largely gone before they get down to what 
they were going tosay. After-dinner speakers nearly 
always have to rehearse at length how they felt «when 
asked to speak on this occasion,’’ when everybody 
knows perfectly well that all after-dinner speakers feel 
very miserable and this can be taken for granted. 
Preachers feeling the importance of their theme wish 
to lay a proper ground-work for their main truth, but 
by the time the ground-work is laid the congregation is 
tired out. It all comes from thevery proper desire to 


fer, that he has not let go of us and abandoned us to 
that paralysis which knows no suffering. And let us 
turn from the suffering to such obedience and abiding 
in Christ that the very joy of Christ may in us be 
made full. The grace of the God who calls us by suffer- 
ing is sufficient to deliver us from the sins that torture 


our life. 
a“ 
Faith that Knows 


Complete faith is not expectation, or hope, but 
knowledge. Sight is not needed for knowledge ; and 
sight has no part in the faith which is knowledge. If 
we are listening to a loved one's voice over the tele- 
phone, our faith that it is our loved one who is talking 
to us admits of no uncertainty ; it is definite knowl- 
edge. Yet our use of the telephone is an act of faith, 
Similarly of our faith that what that one tells us is 
true ; we do not hope that it is true, or expect that it 
may be true: we Anow it is true, if it is stated as 
truth by one in whom we thus have complete faith. 
That is the sort of faith—only infinitely more so—that 
we are privileged to have in God our Heavenly Father 
and Jesus Christ our Saviour. Not a faith that merely 
hopes or expects, but a faith that Anows. Thus if 
we pray for anything according to the clearly defined 
terms of prayer, we need not hope or expect that the 
request we make may be granted ; we £now that it zs 
granted. If we do not, then we confess our doubt of 
God's dependability. And that is unthinkable. How 
secure life is in him ! 

sx 


When Consequences Do Not Matter 

No man can do, or even know, his duty, who 
seeks to determine it by forecasting the results. There 
are two objections to this method : first, no one but 
God can forecast results ; second, no one but God 
knows what results would be for the best. Therefore 
the real duty-doer is interested only in discovering 
God's present call to him, and in answering that call 
in an abandonment of indifference to what may follow. 
‘*Let us make no terms with consequences,’’ says 
John Douglas Adam. Sealed orders, if only they are 
God’s orders, are sufficient orders for every child of 
God. 


& 


Preludiousness 


work up to one’s theme gradually ; but the best way to 
do isto out with the theme as quickly as one can 
and work up to it afterward. Teachers with a due 
regard to the proportions and dignity of their subject 
fear lest they may imperil it by plumping it too sud- 
denly at their scholars, but the truth is that what 
imperils it most is to hold it back too long. It is best 
to tell them at once the full glory and surprise of the’ 
truth we are making for, and they will then be inter- 
ested to see how we got at it. Introductions are a 
great snare. And, lest we lose our main point, it is 
usually best to make the introduction as brief as. possible 
and then strike right into the midst of what we have 
to say and make sure of that much, — It is amazing 
how long it will last and how rich the truth may be- 
come if we stateit atthe beginning ; and itis an equal 
marvel how we never get to it, no matter how rich it 
is, if we get into this preludious habit of leading-up to 
it. Phillips Brooks always gave out the best he had 
to give right off, and nobody ever yet complained very 
bitterly of his lack of an introduction. 

But it comes to its worst, this introductory malady, 
in life itself. We are always working up to something 
gradually which we really ought to do not gradually 
but at once. Some duty is before us and we mean to 
do it, or there is some good piece of work which we 
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have proposed to ourselves. Shall we get right to 
work upon it, crudely and roughly it may be, or shall 
we put it off until we can approach it more carefully 
and with ample leisure? We generally decide for the 
latter, To-day we have nothing but fragments of time 
to give to it: wait till we have an open field and can 
take it in hand, step YY step, ning at the very 
‘beginning and then advancing by orderly and sym- 
metrical stages to a climax, These are the reasonings 
by which this vice gets hold of the best men. A year 
goes by and nothing is done, but the victim is still in 
good spirits, very hopeful, and quite persuaded that 
his delay only shows how highly he regards his under- 
taking; until at last his very vice becomes a sort of 
virtue with him. While he has been dreaming, a 
hundred other men have gone and done it ; but even 
this does not waken him to his condition, and he 
thinks if they can do as well as they did in their rough, 
coarse, immediate way, how much more grandly he 
will do it when he approaches it in his ceremonious 
and symmetrical way. Alas, he will go on to the end 
thinking he can do everything and never doing any- 
thing. He has become a hopeless victim of preludi- 
ousness, 

No matter, then, how poorly we have to say it, let 
us say out the thing we thought we had to "%, It 
may not be as important as we thought it was. ere 
may not be very much to it, after all, If not, itis a 
good thing to find that out as early as possible, and 
go on to something else. 

There are duties which we give ourselves years to 
perform which ought to be performed to-day. Never 
mind the approach to them. It may seem abrupt, 
but abruptness is our only salvation in such matters. 
For it is this habit of what we call ‘‘ getting a good 
ready"’ that is making us unready for everything. 
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The only way we get ready for most of the important 
things we ever do is by doing them. It is better to 
half-do them than to about them any more. 
And whenever we have at last accomp one of 
the many things we meant to do, we usually discover 
that there was no prelude to it. We had to take the 
lunge and land ourselves into the very midst of it 
ust as we would have had to do at the beginning. 
The years we have waited have only set us back a 
little. Yet, because they do not appreciate this, men 
go on in all sorts of idle beliefs that they are getting 
nearer to their goal when all the time they are really 
getting farther from it. Occasionally some of us 
wake up to this truth, throw away these pretentious 
preparations which are really nothing but devices to 
shield us from coming to the point, and step right 
out into the midst of the thing we intended to do, and 
do it. When that old Jewish prophet Haggai urged 
the people to take hold and build the temple, they 
said, ‘‘ Now is not the time.'’ Exactly. No time 
ever is just the time until we make it so by taking 
hold, 

It is really a character that allows itself to go 
on always thinking that to-morrow it will be in better 
trim, circumstances more propitious, the weather 
better, or its feelings more composed. But a first- 
class soul gets into good trim in an hour, finds the 
circumstances propitious, the weather good enough, 
and its feelings quite warm and vigorous, by just say- 
ing to itself : *‘ To-day I do that thing I intended to 
do. The readiness can look out for itself.’’ He has 
been victimized long enough by these siren-like to- 
morrows. He realizes that to-morrow has come and 
is here, Now let it live up to its pretentious promises. 
When one of us treats it in that abrupt fashion it 
usually turns out all that it promised. 








Avoiding Assyria To-day 

Our Bible study must be vitally linked with our 
present-day life or it fails of its purpose. What are 
we doing to let this year’s Sunday-school studies in 
the national life of Israel and Judah bear fruit for im- 
proved national life in this twentieth century? An 
Ontario reader sends a vigorous challenge in the fol- 
lowing letter : 


i wish through the medium of your widely read paper to 
urge the opportunity of teaching Christian citizenship which is 
afforded by the lessons of this year's course. 

It is quite true that some of your writers do, in a more or 
less direct manner, refer to this —— of the teaching to be 
drawn from the history of the Hebrew nation as we are now 
studying it. Vet are they or we as teachers realizing, in the 
direct and heartfelt manner that we ought, the opportunity to 

ress the great truth of national responsibility upon our own 
Learts and upon the retentive minds of our scholars? 

If we clearly understood God's law of national life as laid 
down by Moses in Deuteronomy 4 : 5, 6, our public life would 
be much changed. Many, very many, ot our scholars ought 
to grow up to be strong moral reformers, as Elijah was, as 
Wilberforce, Bright, and Gladstone, as Lincoln, Garrison, 
Wendell Phillips, and John Brown, as Frances Willard and 
her W. C. T. U. associates were, not only making for them- 
selves high ideals, but realizing their responsibility, of which 
our Chris:ian men and women apparently are unconscious, for 
definitely influencing public a and life. 

I have read the words of your five presidents, who have all 
been in a sense and great men, yet may I be excused for 
supgesting that had these five Christian men when boys been 
taught as ‘Ihe Sunday School Times is now teaching our 
scholars their respansibility determinedly to antagonize the 
liquor traffic, how much greater might have been the progress 
of reform along the line of the great temperance movement ! 
This applies equally to the public men of Canada. 

If we had more men with the moral purpose and courage of 
ex-Governor Hughes, who practically outlawed race-track 

ambling in the state of New York ; of ex-Governor Hanly of 

ndiana, who said, “There is a challenge at the feet of the 
chureh. ‘The foe is the organized liquor traffic, which is or- 

anizing its forces for a conflict the impact of which will shake 
this land"' ; of Lloyd George in England, who said,‘ We stand 
between the liquor traffic and the widows and orphans it has 
made for the sake of brewery dividends, and we will not recede 
one inch" ; and of F. S. Spence of this city, who asserts that '* the 
saloon would abolish the church if it could, the church could 
abolish the saloon if it would,'’—the moral standards of Anglo- 
Saxon nations would at once rise to a nearer approach to those 
given by Moses for all national guid 

There are thousands of us who have not the five-talent abil- 
ity of these eminent men, yet our co-operative wer might 
accomplish great things. ‘To quote the words of Dr. Ingram, 
the Bishop of London, England, ** the church of Chris? is irre- 
sistible if it is united."’ 

Here in Canada we have interdenominational co-operation, 
which our Christian men and women are not yet educated to 
rightly support. 

Under the name of The Moral and Social Reform Council 
of Canada, an organization led by a very able man, the Rev. 
J. G. Shearer, D. D., has been formed, in which Christian 
men co-operate for the uplifting of Bible standards in social 





and national life and for the direct purpose of outlawing the 
great evils of our a. 

If our young pee é@ are taught the opportunity and responsi- 
bility to unite their influence and strength in such co-opera- 
tion, infinite progress can be made in promoting moral ideals 
and standards in the Anglo-Saxon lands. Ourrace must con- 
tinue to lead in moral even more than in material and in sci- 
entific progress. 

‘The rapid development of Oriental nations makes it impera- 
tive that our people shall rise to higher national standards of 
morality if we are to maintain the national leadership of the 
world. In this course alone can the nations of the Occident 

uard against the ‘‘ yellow peril’’ of which we have so often 
en warned, 

A great opportunity will be lost if our pastors ‘and teachers 
a this year to pass without placing clearly before our 

ible and young people's classes their individual responsibility 
for definitely raising the standards of our national thought and 
life. 


The same challenge comes also from Missouri, in 


this word from a Sunday-school superintendent of that 
state : 


In my teaching of the present series of lessons I am trying 
to bring out prominently before the young men and youn 
women—many of whom are engaged in Righer literary an 
scientific studies—what seems to be ¢he teaching of the lessons: 
that a nation, as @ moral personality, ought to acknowledge 
jer and conform its national acts to the standard of his 
aws, 

I am teaching that ‘‘ That nation and kingdom that will not 
serve him ithe] shall perish '’ (Isa. 60 : 12). 

I am teaching that no nation, ia its national personality, 
ought to assume an attitude of neutrality in this regard : that 
each is called upon to decide, as was Israel on Mount Carmel, 
between Jehovah and Baal. 

I am devoting the time of my three-minute review (I am 
superintendent) to this aspect of the Jessons, as I do not think 
the teacher of these — young people touches upon it, 
though he is a man of profound learning, and a high-schoal 
teacher of more than state-wide repute. 

What do you think? 


Such teaching is needed. It should not be ‘‘ muck- 
raking,’’—a hunting out and gloating over the things 
that are wrong in national life, though there must be 
sufficient recognition of existing evil to enable us to 
combat it intelligently. The best inspiration will 
come from a study of the character and work of con- 
structive statesmen ; those men who have been held 
unswervingly true in their public life to the principles 
of the Hebrews’ God and the Christians’ Christ. 
There is a wealth of such character-material at hand to- 
day ; locally, in almost every community ; and nation- 
ally, on both sides of the Atlantic. It does not take 
the adventures of war-time to make young people 
tingle with admiration for fearless charactér and sin- 
defying courage : examples of it are on every side in 
these blessed days of increasing world-peace. 

The obligation to enter upon the service of state or 
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nation as a life-work may well be held up in our Sun- 
day-school teaching ; and the all-too-common making 
light of even smal! opportunities for serving the state, 
as in jury-duty, which is often so dishonorably or 
thoughtlessly evaded, is to be condemned as unworthy 
of any Christian patriot. Community interests of va- 
rious sorts offer an opportunity, close at hand, for 
organized adult classes ; The Sunday School Times 
hopes to take up this rich field of service in the near 
future, and show more of what is being done and can 


be done, In the meantime, let teacher and superin- 


tendent urge the obligation of keeping in touch with 
the living issues of town, state, and nation, and of let- 
ting our legislative representatives know of our con- 
victions and wishes in pending issues. Anti-Saloon 
League work is also available for hearty reinforce- 
ment almost everywhere. " 

The Christianity that does not make the place where 
we live a better place to live in is a weak representa- 
tion of what it might be and should be. But if we all 
let our salvation out-work through us we need have 
no fear of the present-day raids of Assyria. 


x 
Dealing with a Dishonest Agent 


It is not easy to have dealings with those whom 
we know to be dishonest, and avoid getting our own 
fingers smirched. An interesting instance of the ease 
with which one may slip into such contact is seen in 
the following letter from a perplexed woman in Illi- 
nois : 

Will you please téll me what you think of the following busi- 
ness transaction ? 
. My mother wished to buy a sewing machine, deciding not to 
pay more than twenty-five dollars for it. An agent selling 
a much more expensive machine induced her to buy one, al- 
lowing her to have it at a lower figure in order, as he said, to 
avoid shipping it back tothe city. He gave usa receipt for the 
original price of the machine, urging us to say nothing to the 
company of our having gotten it at lower cost. . 

Will you please tell me if you think we have wronged the 
company in any way? If so; how may the wrong be righted? 


The agent evidently wronged the company ; and 
the purchasers helped him in this wrong by accepting 
from him the dishonest receipt, —a written lie. Prob- 
ably this agent was entitled to a discount of frdm one- 
third to one-half the retail price of the machine ; and 


‘he was evidently—from his anxiety that the low ptice 


at which he sold should not be reported—under hon- 
orable obligations to the company not to sell below 
that retail list price. In order to make a sale, 
however, he was willing to divide his commission 
with this purchaser. In this, if he was under obliga- 
tions to maintain the list price, he was dishonest 
toward his company. The purchaser who accepted 
the machine at the lower price, in ignorance of the 
facts, apparently did wrong only in agreeing to an un- 
true receipt by accepting it. The agent undoubtedly 
returned to the company the full amount that he owed 
for the machine ; also he probably made a false report 
of what he had received for it, if he reported that at 
all. No one has been financially cheatéd ; but the 
agent has probably broken faith with his company as 
to maintaining agreed-upon prices. 

The purchaser might properly communicate even 
now with the agent, express regret at having accepted 
an untrue receipt, ask for a corrected one, and suggest 
that the facts in the case be correctly reported by him 
to the company. The matter would then be one be- 
tween the agent and his employers. 


ad 


From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 


RACIOUS GOD, our Father : We pray for largeness of 
heart ; for sincerity and simplicity ; for boldness in trust 
and service ; for a lavish spirit in loving and an.unspar- 

ing hand in ministry to others ; and for grace to make unstinted 
gilts of our time and means. . . . Lord, let there no longer be 
“if’’ or ‘‘maybe’’ in our pledge or our performance. Con- 
strain us to enter on the joy and freedom of absolute surren- 
der. Release our feet from the binding earth, and set us 
firmly afloat above all clouds. Let our hearts be as free as 
our eyes—which seek the stars, and our lives as large as our 
imagination—which circles the world. Make our sympathies 
as much at home in China or Brazil as in our own village. 
Are we not members of thy universal family, Lord, and heirs 
in Jesus Christ of the universe?... Enlarge us, O our God. 
Deliver us from the torturing chains of all smallness, mean- 
ness, bitterness, dislikes, distrust, swollen pride and shriveled 
affection. Make us generous and kind, courteous and geutle, 
without strain of effort. ‘leach us to follow our dreams, and 
to sweep through life with the swiftness, ease, and graciousness 
of thy sunshine in its flight. Make our human lives as beau- 
tiful and as effective for good as thy material agents ; as con- 
Stant and joyous as thy birds and beasts; as honest and true 
as our Elder Brother, Jesus Christ. Also, teach us the art, O 
our Father, of resting in thee when jaded and overborne ; 
show us how in sorrow to find peace and joy in thine intimate 
companionship ; and in our weakness draw us to thyself for 
strength and support. 














‘LESSON ‘FOR JULY 16 (2 Chron. 33 : 1-20) 
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Evil Spirits in Turkish Lore 


By G. E. White, D.D., Dean of Anatolia College, Marsovan, Turkey 





Sie Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments in 
their human setting were revealed to and through 
Oriental people. Naturally, therefore, the modes 

of thought and speech still prevalent in the un- 
changing East are nearer those of Bible times than 
are ours in the distant, alert, and progressive West. 
My residence of twenty years in Turkey has given me 
unexpected light on many an idea or expression found 
in the Bible. Turkey belongs to the Orient, and 
Asia Minor is next door to Syria and the Holy Land. 
The ordinary people about us now hold as part of 
their heritage the belief common in the days of our 

Lord, that there is a hierarchy of evil spirits with 
Satan at their head, as there is a hierarchy of angels 
and good spirits over whom is God ; that man may 
be approached or possessed by evil spirits as truly as 
by the divine spirit ; and that a great part of the ills 
of this world may be traced to the unkind and un- 
canny acts of baleful superhuman beings. For the 
common people,'earth and air and sky are peopled 
with spirits malign as well as benign, and to placate 
or neutralize the one is quite as important as to please 
or utilize the other. My venerable Muhammadan 
friend, the mu/fti of this city, has narrated to me how 
the Almighty created first the holy angels, then the 
devilish 7inns, of seventy-two classes corresponding to 
the seventy-two races of men; and, thirdly, God 
created man with character and possibilities partly 
angelic and partly devilish. The character of jinns, 
or evil spirits, may be understood from the fact that 
one day after the afternoon call to prayer they de- 
stroyed eighty thousand prophets. This was before 
the creation of man! How there could be eighty 
thousand prophets before the creation of man is a 
question that perhaps never occurred to the mx/ti, 
and one that he might think of no particular im- 
portance.. For. this transgression Allah wiped the 
jinns out ; that is, he wiped them out of sight, and 
now they are seldom allowed to appear to human 
eyes. 

"At another time, my companion on a journey was 
a white-turbaned oja named Solomon Effendi. As 
we rode along together he related that in the general 
opinion the earth is full of evil spirits, which espec- 
ially haunt streams, mills, and lonely places, and lie 
in wait to work harm to man and beast. They can- 
not enter a place, however, which has been freshly 
trodden by oxen, as a newly plowed field, though a 
fallow field is not thus protected. This notion is 
perhaps connected with the old cattle worship, some 
remnants of which still linger in the country. To 
avert the spell of 7imus. when one walks abroad at 
night, he should constantly ‘‘read’’; at any rate, he 
should read (that is,. repeat sacred passages from 
memory) just as he leaves the house door, and par- 
ticularly as he, puts on. his shoes. If one does so, 
Solomon thought he would be safe for that walk, 
especially if he also gently blows toward the different 
points of the compass, for blowing is very efficacious 
in warding off evil spirits, as also is spitting in any 
direction from which they may be feared. 


A Pandemonium of Evil Spirits 

The common peasant life of the Orient is rather 
somber. Death is possible any day. An average of 
one sick person to a house for a whole village is not 
uncommon. Crop failure may bring dire famine any 
year; delayed or scanty rains mean drought and 
hunger ; oppression by officials, a raid by robbers, 
war, accident, pestilence, disease among the cattle, 
may occur at any time, and the humble rustics feel 
utterly unable to cope with the unseen causes of such 
calamities. . The characteristic music of the country 
is pitched in minor keys. So it is a question of con- 
stant and practical importance how to propitiate the 
unseen enemies of man in such a way that one may 
retain his simple joys and escape the dreaded evils. 
For the solution of this problem chief reliance is 
placed in the intercession of mediatory and good 
saints, and corresponding to this nothing is omitted 
which may neutralize the evil spells of jinms. Lunacy, 
dumbness, epilepsy, wry features, crop failures, and 
other maladies are attributed to possession or action 
by unclean spirits. 

Some persons claim to have witnessed evil spirits 
gathering in a veritable pandemonium. One of my 
Muhammadan friends once related to me a story of a 


One does not need to have lived in Manasseh’s time 

to have ‘‘ dealt with them that had familiar spirits, 

and with wizards.”” The Turkish empire is full of 

such to-day, according to the belief of the people; 

and Dr. White shows us vividly what a powerful 

grip on the every-day life of those among whom he 
labors this sinister notion maintains. 








woodman who was roused one night and summoned 
to follow by a person whom he took to be a fellow 
woodcutter, but who proved to be a phantom guide. 
The poor fellow followed his guide on and on for 
miles, and at last came to ‘‘ God's valley,’’ where he 
saw a great gathering of thousands of jinnus, who were 
holding a meeting under the authority of one vener- 
able individual who was enthroned among them as a 
king. This king drove the visitor away, and the 
phantom guide escorted him back to his village. It 
was just dawn when he arrived, barefoot, bruised, 
and bleeding. He was also epileptic and dumb. 
Friends brought him to a healer, and he ‘‘read’’ 
over the patient, with the result that the sufferer was 
relieved and began to speak. Then he narrated his 
experience as above, but about once a month he con- 
tinued to be the victim of epileptic attacks. It was 
the healer who related to me this incident. Another 
of my acquaintances professes to exorci$e evil spirits, 
and has invited me to be present and witness the 
ceremony when a suitable occasion presents itself. 

If a person is believed to be possessed by an evil 
spirit, one form of treatment is to heat a chain red- 
hot, form it into a ring, and pass the afflicted indi- 
vidual through the opening, on the theory that the 
possessing spirit cannot pass the fiery chain, and so 
is torn from his victim and left behind. 


How the Hostile Charm is Broken 

Dervishes and others have the reputation of calling 
up familiar spirits amid the ruins of the frequent 
deserted castles and village sites by reading from 
their books of occult lore, and then to learn from 
these spirits where to dig for buried treasure. Or, if a 
robbery has been committed, a dervish or /oja may 
be consulted, who for a small consideration will read 
over a cup of water in which some member of the 
family, preferably a young child, may then see black 
jinns, and from them may gain indications as to 
whether the thieves were less or more in number, 
maje or female, young or old, tall or short, fair or 
swarthy, whether they departed to the east or the 
west, and the like. Acting on this information, the 
parties robbed endeavor to track the thieves and 
regain the stolen property. While Paul was preach- 
ing at Ephesus, books treating of such arts to the 
value of fifty thousand pieces of silver were brought 
and publicly burned, but nothing dies harder than 
superstition, especially if its practise is profitable 
financially to its authorities. 

Piles of small stones are often seen by the roadside, 
and passing travelers heap them higher to secure 
‘*travelers’ luck.’’ The idea is that the pile of 
stones holds down the dangerous spirits that may 
inhabit the neighborhood, and so prevents them from 
wreaking harm upon the passer-by. If by casting a 
small stone on a pile a wagoner may secure protec- 
tion for a mile, it is a cheap form of insurance, when 
on any mile of road a horse may sicken, the wagon 
break down, or robbers waylay the driver. 

I was once’ requested with much solemnity by a 
villager whom I had never seen before to tie a knot 
for him on a string he had wound round his wrist. It 
seems he had malaria, attributed it to some evil 
influence, and thought he might use me to bind the 
spell. His notion perhaps was, not that I would 
hold an acceptable brief wich superhuman powers, 
but that I as a Christian (while he was a Muhamma- 
dan) would be so objectionable as to attract and 
absorb evil influences, leaving him free. 

At one shrine of Shia sectaries a rather gruesome 
custom isin vogue. The dedes, or Alevi priests, there 
always keep in stock a supply of serpents, which are 
stored in a cave. - Whenever a person has erysipelas 
(the Turkish name for which means ‘‘little serpent'’), 
or a sore or a wound that refuses to heal, he may if 


he chooses resort to this shrine. There he gives his name 
to the dedes, with a present of a few piastres, and they 
open the door of the cave and call, ‘‘let the enemy of 
So-and-so come forth,’’ giving the name of the af- 
flicted person. When the first serpent appears, it is 
taken to impersonate that enemy, and the victim of 
the disease sets upon and kills it. He then returns to 
his home, trusting that the hostile charm is broken 
and that relief will speedily follow. Atanother shrine 
there is kept a slipper, alleged to have been used by 
the dead saint buried there, with which suppliants 
suffering with wry features are slapped, in the hope 
that virtue will be transmitted through the impact of 
the sacred object by which the evil will be baned. 


A Remnant of Demon Worship . 

Along with the ‘‘bondage through fear’’ of evil 
spirits goes fear of the evil eye. This is doubtless a 
remnant of demon worship, and it is practically uni- 
versal throughout Asia Minor. Indeed the Yezidees 
of Eastern Asia Minor are said io be devil worshipers 
still Their theory is the negative one of trying to get 
through life without falling liable to pains and penal- 
ties. They hold that God will not hurt them, being 
benevolent in disposition, and that if they can only 
keep Satan and his coadjutors from troubling them, 
if they can keep evil spirits inactive, they will get 
through this world satisfactorily. 

People generally are not Yezidees, but I have heard 
from the lips of the most revered that if we say three- 
fourths of the dead are in their graves by reason of 
the evil eye we would not be at fault. A person of 
short stature, light complexion and blue eye, is often 
rendered miserable by the apprehension which he 
rouses. ! eople come and cut slivers from the thresh- 
old of the house, on some principle of sympathetic 
magic, as an antidote against his dreadful glance, and 
he may be compelled to renew his threshold several 
times a year. 

To keep the evil eye from a child, blue beads are 
used as adornment ; to avert it from a field, a skull of 
an Ox or a goat is erected on a pole ; to counteract its 
influence on a building, for example a mill, a placard 
with the phrase ‘‘ wonder of God’’ is nailed to the 
roof ; to protect a dwelling, a bunch of garlic or a pair 
of deer’s antlers is fixed in a conspicuous place ; to 
prevent milk from souring, bits of charcoal are laid 
upon it ;. to protect a camel, its saddle is made of a 
particular kind of wood; and so forward ad infini- 
tum, 

Just as a bridal couple entered their home I once 
saw an old woman smash an earthen dish at their feet. 
Her idea was that as we know human life we may 
safely infer that there are unseen powers of evil at 
work which are bent on smashing something. It is 
better, therefore, to get the start of them; to keep 
them quiet by doing their work for them as it were. 

On the whole the power most ‘trusted, whether as a 
prophylactic against, or a remedy for, the ill effects of 
evil eyes and evil spirits, is ‘‘reading,’’ that is recit- 
ing from some of the sacred books. Ifasheep does not 
come in from its pasturage at night, read to protect it. 
Then if a wolf pursues, it cannot catch the sheep ; if 
it catches, cannot bite it ; if it bites, cannot pull its 
teeth out ; and the sheep will reach home dragging its 
victim, or rather the victim of the powerful reading, 
which secures the aid of superior and benevolent 
powers. Another remedy if one fears he has been 
bewitched is to go to the spot where he is supposed to 
have met the evil and pour upon the earth sherbet, 
consisting of water and sugar or honey, that the de- 
monic denizens of the under world may drink, be 
satisfied, and withdraw their spell. And if a child is 
ailing with some inexplicable disease, they take it to 
the grave of a saint, gather up dust from beside the 
tomb, mix it with water and smear upon the child, or 
give the sickly baby a muddy potion to drink, thus 
carrying the efficacy of the saint's virtue into the dis- 
eased system to overcome the evil spirit ruling there. 

Comparisons, and still more contrasts, with what is 
found on the pages of our Bible will present themselves 
to every student. In the Oriental churches, the 
office of exorcist is still recognized and is frequently 
employed. But the more familiar one becomes with 
the lore viewed as religious but outside the Bible, the 
more he appreciates the simple majesty, the freedom 
from folly, the spiritual power, of the inspired Word. 
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Old-Time England and New England 
By the Rev. William Hurlin 


Y knowledge of Sunday-schools in the United 

States goes back only to 1849; but my con- 

nection with Sunday-schools in ‘England began 

in 1820, when at six years of age I became a scholar 

in a Sunday-school, I have been a scholar, monitor, 

teacher, absentee visitor, founder (of several), treas- 
urer, superintendent, and pastor. 

When I reached the age of six years, I began to 
attend a parish national school in London, England ; 
and as I could then read the Bible 1 was placed in 
one of the upper classes, and quite early became a 
monitor. All the scholars in this day-school were re- 
quired to attend its Sunday-school ; but all that was 
done there was to repeat the Lord's Prayer, the Apos- 
tles’ Creed, the Ten Commandments, and sometimes 
the church catechism. Then we formed into line 
and marched to the parish church, about one hundred 
yards distant on the same street, and took our places 
in the organ gallery ; and the clderscholars, say from 
eight years old, were expected to join in the responses 
from the church prayer-book, as led by the parish 
clerk, The same order was followed in the afternoon. 

As I was the oldest child, I had to leave the day- 
school when I was ten years old that I might learn to 
weave silk, and thus aid in the support of a large 
family ; and then I became a scholar at an independ- 
ent Sunday-school. Here also the sessions were held 
both forenoon and afternoon, three hours-each. For 
the commencement exercises, which consisted of 
singing, reading the Scriptures, and prayer, all 
gathered on the lower floor, the boys on one 
side, and the girls on the other. The girls went up- 
Stairs to their class-rooms, and the sliding partitions 
having been adjusted, the boys took their places in 
their several classes. The scholars were taught to 
read, and also to write on slates. The lower glasses 
learned from books of easy lessons founded on the 
Bible, and the higher classes read the Old and the 
New Testaments. Each teacher had a monitor of 
from twelve to sixteen years old to assist him by dis- 
tributing and collecting the books and slates, and in 
keeping order. 

Much attention was given to learning and repeating 
hymns and portions of Scripture, the boys and girls 
each having a catechist who spent nearly the whole 
of each session in this service, the scholars being ex- 
cused from their classes for as long a time as they 
chose, ‘The last three-quarters of.an hour of each 
session was opened by a regular religious service, at 
which both boys and girls were assembled as at the 
commencement exercises, including a short sermon. 
Some persons doubt the value of such services for 
children ; but I can now remember distinctly one such 
sermon delivered by a college professor before I was 
twelve years old. I remember his name, his college, 
his text, and the drift of his sermon. But as far as I 
ever knew, no definite religious instruction was giver 
in the classes. 

During my five years’ attendance at this school, 
first as a scholar in a Bible class and then as a moni- 
tor in a lower class, I had two teachers, neither of 
whom were Christians, and of course neither of whom 
ever spoke to me on religious subjects, though I would 
gladly have had them doso, I know that many of the 
teachers were earnest Christians ; and probably they 
spoke to their scholars as they had opportunity. 

A very valuable feature in this Sunday-school was 
its library, in which there were many valuable books 
on general subjects, from which I gained much infor- 
mation, There were also magazines and other relig- 
ious books, from the reading of which, in connection 
with my Bible, I was led to trust in Jesus Christ as 
my personal Saviour when I was twelve years old, 
without religious intercourse with, or instruction from, 
any one. A valuable adjunct to this school was a 
‘* Society for the Acquisition of Useful Knowledge,’’ 
composed of men teachers, and scholars over twelve 
years old. Not many scholars availed themselves of 
this privilege, but I was careful to do so as soon as I 
reached the designated age, and found it a great ad- 
vantage. The society met on one evening of every 
week, Every member in his turn had to write an 
essay on any subject he might choose, and read it 
before the society, and then each member, beginning 





_ them whom they wished for a teacher. 





While the Sunday-school life of to-day bristles 
with evidences of growth and assurance of still bet- 
ter things, it is interesting to look back over ninety 
years and see the primitive beginnings out of which 
our modern Sunday-school evolved. One of these 
writers has had a record of more than half a cen- 
tury as teacher; the other was eighty-six years 
in the Sunday-school as pupil and teacher. 





at the youngest, had to take part in the discussion of 
it. There were also recitations and other useful ex- 
ercises. This society had a most valuablé library, 
which contained such books as Rollin’'s Ancient 
History, Josephus, Plutarch’s Lives, Goldsmith's 
Natural History, Prideaux’s Connection of the Old 
and New Testaments, Horne’s Introduction to the 
Critical Study of the Holy Scriptures, etc. This 
library was highly prized, and was of great benefit to 
me when I was between twelve and fifteen years old, 
for I was then a great reader. 

One feature of this school 1 have never met with 
elsewhere. The teachers and the monitors each had 
a distinct organization. The superintendent placed 
teachers on trial for three months, and then their 
names were presented at a teachers’-meeting, and 
they were elected or rejected by ballot. The same 
course was pursued with the monitors. 

It will be seen that in many respects it was a good 
Sunday-school ; but it had many deficiencies. Other 
Sunday-schools with which I was connected during 
my nineteen years’ further stay in London were grad- 
ually an improvement on the two I have named, in 
three points at least ; namely, the discontinuance of 
teaching reading and writing, the requirement of con- 
version as a qualification of teachers, and the Scrip- 
tures being studied and taught, by catechisms, lesson 
books, or otherwise. 

When in October, 1849, I became a pastor in riorth- 
ern Vermont, I was surprised to find that there, was 
no Sunday-school connected with the church, and on 
inquiry I was told that it had been dismissed for the 
season, and would not meet again until May, as it 
was not customary to have a Sunday-school during 
the winter. In accordance with this statement, on 
the first Sunday in May, the Sunday-school met in 
the hour which intervened between the two regular 
preaching services, I found that Christian charac- 
ter was not thought an essential qualification for 
teaching. The teachers and scholars consulted and 
arranged for the studies which were to commence on 
the following Sunday. In the younger classes Bible 
catechisms were used, and in the older ones each 
class decided for itself, some deciding on one book 
in the Bible, and others on another, as they pleased. 

On each Sunday the librarian carried the books in 
a wooden tray to each class in succession. During 
his stay the lesson was suspended, while the scholars 
took the books one after another, and turned over the 
leaves and looked at the pictures, and finally decided 
which book to take. But no memorandum of any 
kind was made of the books which were taken by the 
several scholars, and there was no catalogue of them, 
and no requisition that books should be returned be- 
fore another was taken. Hence in my pastoral visits 
in some houses I was accustomed to see a number of 
Sunday-school library books piled on a window ledge, 
and one or more of them used as a prop to hold up 
a sash, 

In a later pastorate I found the usual closing of the 
Sunday-school during the winter months ; but when 
the school opened in the spring the teachers did not 
take their places with the scholars in the classes ; in- 
stead, the superintendent went around to each class, 
including those of the youngest scholars, and asked 
He would 
then go to the person and ask if he or she would ac- 
cept, and so on until.all classes were filled. In this 
way some of the best qualified teachers were lett out, 
and some of the least qualified were put in office; and 
no requirement was made as to Christian character. 

These will serve as specimens of the Sunday- 
schools I found in my early days in this country ; 
and when compared with the schools and the arrange- 
ments of the present day it will be seen that great 
improvements have been made ; but there is room for 
still further improvement, Great things for. God's 





Kingdom have been accomplished by the Sunday- 
school, and much more may yet be accomplished. 
Antrim, N. H. 


_ Seventy-Six Years Pupil and Teacher 


By William D. Porter 


M* EARLIEST recollection is that on May 1, 
1835; I entered the infant class in the North 
Congregational Church of Hartford, Connecti- 

cut, then in charge of Horace Bushnell. 

After one year we removed to New York, and there 
attended the Second Avenue Presbyterian Church. 
My uncle, the late William E. Dedge, Sr., was super- 
intendent of the Sunday-school. -I can hear even 
now his cheerful tones, as he would frequently open 
the school with his favorite hymn : 


4* Maker of the Sabbath-day, 
Teach us how to praise and pray. 
Thou this blessed day hast given 
To prepare our souls for heaven.” 


In 1842 this church ceased to exist, and I attended 
the Sunday-school of the Brainerd Presbyterian 
Church, in Rivington Street, the late Christopher R. 
Robert being superintendent ; and continued a mem- 
ber there until 1846, when I entered Williams College, 
and there was a member of a Bible class until my 
senior year, in 1849, when I became a teacher, and 
have taught until this year. 

In all these three schools there were some things 
exactly alike. All used the old-fashioned Union 
Hymn-Book and Union Question Book of the Ameri- 
can Sunday School Union ; and the questions were 
simply the text of the lesson, nothing more, perfect 
sawdust—and we knew as much at the begirning as 
at the close of the lesson. There were both morning 
and afternoon sessions in the New York schools, and 
children were expected to stay to both sessions, and 
to both church services, unless they brought a written 
request from the parent that they be allowed to return. 

There were some painful interruptions. Each 
morning and afternoon the teacher of the class would 
mark the attendance in his class-book; then the 
secretary would come around and enter the attendance 
in his book ; then the librarian would bring his tray 
of books, and there was great scrambling for the best. 

Once a month the superintendent would read off 
the report for the month. Awards were given in 
money. Four cents was given for a perfect lesson, 
one cent for punctuality, and one cent for good be- 
havior. The reading of two hundred names became 
rather tedious. 

The second Monday evening of the month was 
always the Sunday-schoo! monthly concert. We 
sang the church hymns to venerable tunes ; but cf 
course it would have been a sacrilege to introduce 
either piano or organ in those days. Then the 
superintendent read to us from either The Sunday 
School Chronicle of England or The Youth's Friend 
of New York, and, occasionally, from The Missionary 
Herald. Everything that could possibly evoke a 
smile wasarefully cut out. 

On the last Sabbath of each month, Scripture 
proofs, on various topics, printed on a half-sheet of 
note-paper, were recited, and we must have four at 
least to average the number of books taken from the 
Sunday-school library, or else no books ; so we boys 
always chose the shortest verses, reciting thein first 
to the teacher, and then to the Sunday-school Visitor, 
who went from class to class hearing the same verses 
over and over until the hour was up. 

For a time we studied either the Gospels or 
the Acts, except in very rare cases a few selected 
chapters from Genesis or Exodus; but these were 
printed on a separate sheet of paper. The idea was 
considered too absurd to be even thought of that any 
school could study the Old Testament with profit. 

In time, Barnes’ Notes appeared, and then every 
teacher brought his or her copy to Sunday-school, 
and referred to that for any and every question that 
arose. Teachers’-meetings were the same. The 
superintendent read the answer from the book, and 
occasionally supplemented it by remarks of his own ; 
and when Barnes’ Questions appeared, at last, there 
Was a great advance made, for sometimes there was a 
spiritual application made of the lesson. 

Summit, N. J. 
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Why We Began the Graded Lessons 


R several years we had been using the regular 

International Uniform Lessons, teaching them 

to children between the ages of three and nine. 
Each year we realized that the little children under 
our care were not receiving the Bible truths as they 
should. A new plan was put into use by which the 
children should be taught through the eye as well as 
the ear ; namely, the pincushion blackboard system. 
This worked well in its way, but still there remained 
the same trouble. The needs of the varying ages 
could not be met. After this experiment we tried a 


’ similar plan of teaching the lesson, illustrating it with 


chalk, Every method tried had its own particular 
value, and attained its own end, but for the needs of 
the little children they failed. 

At this time our energetic pastor, a man up-to-date 
in his methods, solved the problem confronting us. 
The children under six were put in a class by them- 
selves. Part of the primary room was divided where 
this class could meet, and the Beginners were given 
lessons specially arranged for them by the Interna- 
tional Committee. The primary work then seemed 
as though it would be easy sailing, but it had its ups 
and downs. Some of the Old Testament lesson 
stories and the temperance lessons were difficult to 
prepare for the children. When it was announced that 
a special course of lessons would be prepared for the 
Primary and Junior grades, we took new life and pa- 
tiently awaited the time when we might begin the 
course, 

It has been one of the greatest blessings bestowed 
upon primary workers, because the future life of each 
child depends largely on the way fundamental truths 
are taught in early years. The value of the Graded 
Lessons in the Beginners and Primary classes can 
be appreciated only when used. 

After having had such glowing results from the 
work accomplished in these two classes, we realized 
that our Junior work was not up to the standard. In 
our school this was always a missing link, but when 
the Graded Lessons were put into use in the Junior 
class we knew as a Sunday-school that before this we 
had not done our duty by the boys and girls. 

Every Sunday the children listen intently, and 
there is always a lesson truth that they are sure to 
grasp. 

We began the Graded Lesson Course in our school 
simply because no other course was properly adapted 
to’ suit the capacity of the child-mind.—Z. Grace 
Kane, Stroudsburg, Pa. 
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The Graded Union and Graded Lessons 
HE leaders of the Birmingham Graded Union had 


attended the International Convention at Louis- - 


ville in 1908, and had voted enthusiastically for 
the new system of lessons ; yet there was almost con- 
sternation among us when it came to bringing that 
system into the carefully regulated work of our union. 
** We have five sections now, and it will divide us into 
mere handfuls !’’ was the cry. 

But the bugaboo faded—as bugaboos always do 
when the light dawns. 

Just as the lessons were introduced gradually, so the 
plans developed and widened, until the problem bids 
fair to solve itself. 

We hold our five sections intact as before. The 
beginners’ teachers had merely a change of matter, 
making no new methods to be worked out. 

The primary teachers, numbering about one hun- 
dred and ten, continued to have a teacher for the uni- 
form lesson and, after its presentation, another gave the 
graded lesson for the day. It was simply a division 
of time ; all listened to both. 

After some six months or more of this double pro- 
gram, it was tound that every primary department 
represented except one—or possibly two—had dis- 
carded the uniform: series ; so it was voted wasted 
time and effort to continue them in this section. 

When the second year work began to come in, the 
time was divided as before, allowing fifteen minutes 
to each teacher (the proper length of time in the 
primary room), and leaving fifteen minutes for open 
discussion of the two lessons, suggestions for hand- 
work, or any problems that might be presented. 

It has been a splendid plan. To have both new 





m of Tested Methods in Graded 





Enthusiasm, abounding conviction, and contagious 
life, seem to be characteristic of those who are 
actually using the new International Graded 
Courses. The spirit of the writers of the messages 


on this page speaks for itself. 





and old taught in the negnning gave the workers an 


opportunity to contrast the two systems and decide 
which was better adapted to the understanding and 
needs of little people. 1 am sure it was this very thing 
that brought about such quick acceptance of the 
graded lessons in this district, ninety-six percent of 
the Birmingham primary departments having adopted 
them within the first sixteen months. 

The junior section of the Union has pursued the 
same course, with identically the same results. 

The intermediate teachers, however, have both uni- 
form and graded work presented at each session, and 
will continue to do so as the graded lessons have not 
found as great favor here as in the lower grades. The 
criticism is that too many of them are merely n.odern 
hero studies, not Bible studies, 

When the third year primary and junior lessons ap- 
pear next October, we shall have only an outline given 
of first year work, suggesting a good point of contact 
and a transition into the already familiar story. 

We are now trying the plan of appointing teachers 
for ‘hemes instead of months, feeling that in this way 
our lessons will probably be more logical. Besides, 
a young teacher, unaccustomed to giving lessons at the 
Union, is more easily induced to take a theme of some 
two lessons than to be responsible for a month. 

The Men’s Graded Union, the first organization of 
its kind in the United States, is proceeding along ex- 
actly the same lines, and so far there is not a word of 
complaint or criticism. By making a place and tak- 
ing time for a// lessons, every comer gets the help de- 
sired.—Lee McCrae, Birmingham, Ala. 
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Substitute Teachers 


NE problem which seems to be crying for 'solu- 
tion is the providing of substitute teachers for 
classes using the Graded Lessons. 

First of all, let us lift our hearts in thanksgiving 
that at last something has awakerfed in us an appre- 
ciation of the fact that those who act as substitutes for 
the absent teacher should be prepared for the work 
they are asked to do. If the Graded Lessons have 
taught us nothing but this one thing, they are surely 
worth while. The conditions are really not so very 
different from what they have been always, When 
we used the Uniform Lessons, no one was competent 
to teach a lesson to primary girls, or to junior boys, 
who had not prepared the lesson with that particular 
object in view ; but because the lesson material was 
the same it was thought that any one who had studied 
the lesson at all could teach it in any class ; and alas! 
too many times even those who had not studied it 
were pressed into service. 

Granted, then, that these substitutes need to be 
prepared upon the lessor to be taught, the first requi- 
site must be the provision of the means for this prepa- 
ration. That is to say, there should always be on 
hand a few extra copies of each kind of teachers’ text- 
book that is used in the school. 

The next requisite is the person who will make use 
of the book provided. The ideal way to make provi- 
sion for this would be to have a number of young 
people—prospective teachers in these different grades 
if possible—who are willing to be ‘‘in training,'’ as 
we might put it. They should not only have the 
teachers’ text-book and study it, but should plan to 
be present in the grade during the session, whether 
their services are .equired or not. They could well 
be used during the general department exercises ; and 
by being in the several classes on different Sundays 
while the lesson is being taught, they would become 
familiar with the teachers’ methods and with the per- 
sonnel of the classes as well, and this would help them 
to handle the situation when it was necessary. They 
should be present at the grade meetings, and take ad- 
vantage of every aid that is given to the regular teachers. 

It may not be possible to enlist a sufficient number 
of people who can be in constant attendance, and in 
that case it will be well to find those who are willing 
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to come with the lesson prepared when it is necessary. 
In this case the superintendent of the department 
should be notified. (One superintendent furnishes 
post-cards with prin form and address on them, 
needing only to be signed and mailed.) She should 
have charge of the extra text-books, and see that they 
are placed in the hands of the substitutes in time, 

If the supply of available: workers will not provide 
such a corps at all, the regular helpers of the super- 
intendent of the department will have to assume the 
responsibility. In one such case, each assistant 
superintendent prepares two lessons. In another 
case, the pianist prepares herself for an emergency. 

But it pays to make a supreme effort to secure a 
number who can be called into service. It may be 
just the thing that will hold in the Sunday-school some 
of the young people who would otherwise drift away. 

One great argument in favor of the Graded Lessons, 
we must add, is the fact that they are in a marked way 
increasing the faithfulness in the attendance of the 
teachers, and decreasing, the actual need of substitutes. 
—Mrs. Phebe Curtiss, Columbus, Ohio. 


‘The Teachers’ Library 


S A result of the introduction of the Graded Les- 
sons some Sunday-schools are planning for 
special Sunday-school workers’ libraries. Here 

is a list of some of the books that should find their 
places on the shelves of such a library (these books 
may be ordered from The Sunday School Times Co. ): 


Development of the Sunday-School (a report of the In- 
ternational Convention held in Toronto, 1905). W.N. 
Hartshorn, Boston. 56 cents. 

How to Conduct the Sunday School, Marion Lawrance. 
Revell, $1.25. 

The Graded Sunday School in Principle and Practice. 











Meyer. Methodist Book Concern. 75 cents. 
The Unfolding Life. Lamoreaux. Presbyterian Board 
of Publication. 75. cents. 


A Study of Child Nature, Harrison, Chicago Kinder- 
garten. $1.00. 

The Beginners’ Department. Wray. The Sunday 
School ‘Times Co. 50 cents. 

Our Boys and Girls. Mrs. Kennedy. Wilde. 75 cents. 


Educational Evangelism. McKinley. Pilgrim Press. $1.25. 
The Boy and the Church. Foster. The Sunday School 


Times Co. 75 cents. 

The Girlin Her Teens. Slattery. The Sunday School 
Times Co. . §0 cents. 

The Adult Bible Class. Pearce. Presbyterian Board of 
Publication. 25 cents. 

The King and His Wonderful Castle. Brown. Public 
School Publishing Co. 35 cents. 

Good Health. Gulick. Ginn. 40 cents. 

The Body and its Defenses. Gulick. Ginn. 65 cents. 


Missionary Methods for Sunday-School Workers, Trull, 
The Sunday School ‘limes Co. 50 cents. 
Famous Hymnsof the World, Sutherland. Stokes. $1.20. 


Hand-Work in the Sunday-School. Littlefield. The 
Sunday School Times Co. $1.00. 

The Teacher and the Child. Mark. Revell. 75 cents. 

The Seven Laws of Teaching. Gregory. Pilgrim Press, 
65 cents. 

The Moral Problem of the Child. Rose Wood-Allen 
Chapman. 

Picture Work. Heryy. Chautauqua Press. 30 cents. 

Stories and Story Telling. St. John. Pilgrim Press. 
60 cents, 

How to Tell Stories to Children, Bryant. Houghton, 
Mifflin. $1.00. 

The Blackboard Class. Darnell. Wilde. 25 cents. 

Romance of the English Bible. Faris. Presbyterian 
Board, 25 cents. 

As the Twig is Bent. Chenery. Houghton. $1.00. 

Talks on Psychology and Life’s Ideals. James. Henry 
Holt Co. $1.50. 

Some Silent Teachers. Harrison. Chicago Kinder- 
garten, $1.00. 


The Point of Contact. Du Bois. Dodd, Mead. 75 cents. 
Pedagogical Bible School. Haslett. Revell. $1.25. 
Out of Doors in the Holy Land. Van Dyke. Scribner. 
$1.50. 
Dictionary of the Bible. Hastings. Scribner. $5.00; 
express extra. 


One Volume Bible Commentary. Dummelow. Mac- 
millan. $2.50. 

Lessons in Old Testament History. Aglen. Long- 
mans. $1.50. 

Story of Jesus Christ. Phelps Ward. Houghton, Mif- 
flin. $1.25. 


Biblé Characters (two vols.). Whyte. Revell. $1.25 each. 
Representative Men of the Bible (two vols.). Matheson. 
Doran, $1.75 each, 
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LESSON 3. JULY 16. MANASSEH’S WICKEDNESS AND PENITENCE 
Commit verses 12, 13 
Golden Text: Cease to do evil; learn to do well.—Isaiah 1 : 16, 17 


2 Chronicles 33 : 1-20. 





The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


Getting Started in Class 


HY is it that we hear so much about ministers’ 
sons going to the bad? eh? do men’s 
sons usually turn out badly ? ave you 

ever heard of one that turned out well ? 

Let the class express their opinions freely for a few 
minutes, then give them the facts in the Editorial 
Note on this subject on the first page of this issue. 
One reason why we hear so mucli about ministers’ 
sons going w is because, when it does happen— 
which is seldom in comparison with the sons of other 
men—it is of course conspicuous, Manasseh was 
the son of an exceptionally good man, and Manasseh 
sunk low in sin. But when le try to tell us that 
Manasseh followed the usua rake of good men’s sons, 
we shall be able to give them facts. 

Another *‘ starter” for this lesson is suggested in 
Miss Lovett’s first two paragraphs, using a garden- 
ing figure. Mr. Wells’ up-and-down grade object- 
lesson teaching should hold a class’ attention from 
the start. Good teaching outlines, offering plans of 
setting forth the lesson points systematically, are 
—_ in Miss Lovett’s third paragraph, and in Mr. 

oward’s blackboard diagram. 


The Teaching of the Lesson 


Swineinc Back into Sn (vs. 1-10.— Way did Ma- 
nasseh go so utterly to “sows oll Why did he seek 
the things that were loathsome and ruinous, and in 
which his own people, as he well knew, had had such 
tragic experiences? His own father had brought 
the people a out of sin, and shown them the 
blessing of such deliverance and liberty. How could 
the son deliberately go after sin now? It is an ex- 
perience reeang | incredible to us—isit,or not? Read 
the first three lines of Mr. Ross’ article. Have you 
ever sinned, and suffered sorely from it, and con- 
fessed and been forgiven, and joyously entered upon 
ainew life of freedom from the hateful old sin—and then 
sought it again? Most people have. It is the mys- 
tery and tragedy of our sin-poisoned natures, But 
there is a greater mystery, and a better one (Col. 1: 
26, 27); and it means a permanent end to the swing- 
—o into sin again. 

he pathos of Manasseh’s and our sin is eth od 
set forth in Mr, Ross’ 1st paragraph. Manasseh’s 
early influences and training are touched upon in 
President Sanders’ 5th perogvenh, ‘That God makes 
it hard for us to sin, as he did for Manasseh, is shown 
in Mr, Ridgway’s 2d paragraph.. The gross wicked- 
ness of this king is set forth in Professor Beecher’s 
ist paragraph. 

DraccGinc OTHERS Down witn Him (v. 9).—There 
are two ways of injuring others by our own sin; one 
is by trying to, the other, by not trying to. But we 
do it effectively and surely, either way. No man 
ever sins to himself alone, even when he thinks he 
does. That is something for the man to think about 
who, gery that his own life is not what it ought 
to be, prides himself on never having injured an- 
other. But Manasseh went deliberately to the limit 
in trying to injure others; and he succeeded. This 
is the grossest sin of all, as Mr. Ridgway’s 1st para- 
graph declares, Were the ple ready to be thus 

ed into sin? See what Mr, Ross says, in his 2d par- 
agraph, and President Sanders’ 6th paragraph. It 
is always easy to lead others into sin, as the dande- 
lion illustration of Miss Lovett’s 4th paragraph shows. 

The kinds of worship that Manasseh instituted 
are given by Professor Beecher, 6n verses 3-5; the 
sacrificing of children, and the five methods of seek- 
ing supernatural information, is described in his com- 
‘ment on verse 6. An interesting article on evil spirit 
lore is given on page 311, in this issue, by a mis- 
sionary in Asia Minor. The base program of sins is 
set forth also in Mr. Rass’ 3d agraph; the king’s 
six specific evils are listed in Miss Lovett’s 4th para- 
gra That bloodthirsty persecution was included 
is shown in Dr. Sanders’ oth pane 

A graphic object lesson of the series of sins that 
Manasseh went in for is given by Mr. Wells. 

Gop’s RECLAIMING (vs. 10-13).—Sometimes God re- 
claims by tenderness, sometimes by sternness; but 
always he does everything within the power of his 
exhaustless love to reclaim. A crushing blow was 
the most loving provision he could make for Manas- 
seh and his people; and so he let it come. Assyria’s 
kings of this period are explained in Professor 
Beecher's comment on verses 11-13 ; light from an 
inscription on Manasseh in Nineveh is given in Dr. 
Sanders’ 11th paragraph. 

When God is trying to reclaim a child of his, and 
that child cries out to God in penitence, can you im- 


— 


1 Manasseh was twelve years old when he began to r H 
and he reigned fifty and five years in Jerusalem, 2 And he 
did that which was evil in the sight of Jehovah, after the 
abominations of the nations whom Jehovah cast out before 
the children of Israel. 3 For he built again the high places 
which Hezekiah his father had broken down; and he reared 
up altars for the Baalim, and made A-she’roth, and worshipped 

1 the host of heaven, and served them. 4 And he built altars 
in the house of ing pan meg oh peer said, In Jerusalem 
shall my name be for ever. 5 And he built altars for. all the 
host of heaven in the two courts of the house of Jehovah. 6 
He also made his children to through the fire in the val- 
ley of the son of Hinnom ; and he practised augury, and used 
enchantments, and practised sorcery, and dealt with them that 


had familiar spirits, and with wizards: he ht much evil 
in the sight ehovah, to provoke him to anger. 7 And he 
set the graven image of the idol, which he made, in the 


house of God, of which God said to David and to Svlomon 


‘his son, In this house, and in Jerusalem, which I have chosen 


out of all the tribes of Israel, will I —< name for ever: 8 
neither will I any more remove the Israel from off the 
land which I have appointed for your fathers, if only they will 
observe to do all that I have commanded them, even the 
law and the statutes and the ordinances given by Moses. 9 
And Manasseh seduced Judah and the inhabitants of Jerusa- 
lem, so that they did evil more than did the nations whom 
Jehovah destroyed before the children of Israel. 

1o And Jehovah spake to Manasseh, and to his people ; but 
they gave no heed. 11 Wherefore jehovah brought upon 
them the captains of the host of the king of Assyria, who took 
Manasseh ! in chains, and bound him with fetters, and carried 
him to Babylon. 12 And when he was in distress, he besought 
Jehovah his God, and humbled himself greeny before the God 
of his fathers. 13 And he prayed unto him ; and he was en- 
treated of him, and heard his supplication, and brought him 
again to Jerusalem, into his kingdom, ‘Then Manasseh knew 
that Jehovah he was God. 


1 Or, with hooks 
The American Revision copyright, igor by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 


% 
Your Lesson Questions Answered 


Verse 1,—-Who was Manasseh ? (Beecher. ) : 

Verse 3.—What were the Baalim and Asheroth ? What 
is meant by “all the host of heaven’’ ? (Beecher ; :San- 
ders, 8). 

Verse 6.—What is the reference to passing through the 
fire? ‘Where was the valley of the son of Hinnom? What 
practises were augury, enchantments, etc. ? (White, on 
page 311; Beecher; Ross, 3 ; Mackie, 2). 

Verse 11.—Whai king of Assyria was this? (Beecher ; 
Sanders, 11.) 








agine the eagerness with which God answers? God 
is always ready to be entreated, Mr. Ridgway be- 
lieves (4th paragraph). Even if, like the old Welsh 
shepherd, one was outside of God’s pasture when he 
got hurt, God hears him (Round-Table, 4). 

REPENTANCE AND REFORMATION (vS. 14-17). Cana 
man repent and reform at the eleventh hour? There 
is only one answer to that in the Bible (Isa. 42 : 3; 
John 6: 37). The miracle-wonder of God’s forgive- 
ness is described, in words worth memorizing, in Mr. 
Ross’ last paragraph. What is the test of a man’s 
repentance ? Miss Lovett’s second paragraph sug- 
— and her sixth paragraph lists six notable evi- 

ences. ‘That one does not cease to do evil until he 
has learned to do well is shown by an effective illus- 
tration in Miss Lovett’s 7th paragraph. Mr. Wells’ 
object lesson again comes in, to show the upward 
climb of the repentant king (paragraphs 8, 9). 

But did the most sincere repentance and complete 
reformation that any human life has ever recorded 
wholly undo all the sin that went before? Mr. Pier- 
son’s 2d to 4th paragraphs discuss this. Judah as a 
— did not turn completely from their sin (v. 17). 

o man has ever done as much good through a “‘ re- 
formed” life as he might have done through a life 
that was surrendered to God throughout. e€ must 
bear that truth in mind as we note the miraculous 
things that God is able to do with reformed men, 
such as Mr. Ridgway’s last paragraph describes. 
Gutter experiences in sin never yet made a man 
more effective for Christ. But Christ can use a re- 
goes man in spite of his gutter experiences. 

ote Betty’s sewing philosophy (Round-Table, 2). 

Judah had had experiences of high privilege with 
God, and when she fell away from that enlightened 

rivilege she went to worse depths than the Canaan- 
ites in the land who had never known God, That 
is what so often happens when men fall from great 
spiritual heights. ut is an unthinkable tragedy. 
But God’s grace is more than equal to even such a 
fall; he can reach lower in redeeming love than the 
lowest, vilest depths of the sin that has abandoned 
and repudiated all that his love has yet done: and 
always he can save, if we will. Shall we not give such 
love the mastery of our lives now and forever ? 


— 






The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By Willis J. Beecher, D. D. 


ARALLEL Accounrs.—The narrative in 2 Kings 

(21 : 1-18) omits all mention of Manasseh’s rela- 

tions to Assyria, adds some details not given in 

Chronicles, and e ially condemns Manasseh for 

shedding innocent blood. Other passages represent 

his wickedness as so great that from that time the 

punishment by exile was irrevocable (2 Kings 23 : 26, 

24: 3-4; Jer. 15:4). Tradition makes him the mur- 
derer of the hets, including Isaiah. 

Time.—He reigned fifty-five years, 695-640 B. C. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verses 1-2.—Manasseh: Son of Hezekiah and 
Hephzibah (2 Kings 21: 1 ; comp. Isaiah 62: 4), Four 
years old at the time of the great invasion by Senna- 
cherib, and now, at his accession to succeed Hezekiah, 
twelve years old.—Did that which was evil: This 

hrase is used of many kings. The one fact which 
it emphasizes is Lr gp? the violation of the laws for 
the national worship, though it would also include mal- 
administration of justice and all other wrongdoing. 

Verses 3-5.—High places : Local places of sacrifice. 
—Baalim; Local deities.—Asheroth: The word is 
plural. An Asherah was a wooden column by the 
side of an altar.—A// the host of heaven: The sun 
and moon and stars. In Deuteronomy (4: 19 ; 17: 3) 
Israel is warned against worshiping these. ‘This 
worship seems to have been connected with that of 
Baal in Northern Israel (2 Kings 17: 16). In Judah 
it belongs to the time of Manasseh and soon after 
(2 Kings 21: 3-5; 23: 4-5; 2 Chron. 33 : 3-5; Zeph. 
1:5; jer. 8:2; £9::.19). 

Verse 6.—Substantially a quotation from Deuteron- 
omy 18 : 10-11.—Made his children to pass through 
the fire: Burned them as sacrifices. s exploration 
has proved, this rite,was common among the pre- 
Israelite inhabitants of Canaan. Presumably it was 


practised, in the..worship..of Baal(2.Kings 17 ; .17). 


Ahaz practised it for himself (2 Kings 16 : 3; 2 Chron. 
28: 3). Under Manasseh it came into common use 
(2 Kings 21:6; 23:10; Jer. 7 : 31; 19: 5).—TZhe 
valley of the son of Hinnom: In. the Hebrew ge-den- 
hinnom, or. ge-hinnom. In the New Testament the 
name appears as Gehenna, denoting the hell of pun- 
ishment, this use coming from the horrible associa- 
tions of the locality, and possibly also from its phys-, 
ical features. It is commonly identified with the val- 
ley southwest of Jerusalem, joining the Kidron valley 
at a point south of the city. There were ‘‘the high 
places of Topheth,” ‘‘the high places of Baal,” where 
the children were burned. Further down toward the 
Dead Sea the gorge is in the hot weather a veritable 
furnace.—Augury: Five methods of seeking super- 
natural information are here mentioned. Their na- 
ture is largely matter of conjecture. Augury was 
perhaps by observing the clouds ; or by crooning.— 
Enchaniment: Possibly serpent lore. peehs cup 
had this use (Gen. 44 : 5, 15).—Familiar spirits: 
There were practitioners, for example the woman of 
Endor (1 Sam. 28: 7 ff.), who claimed that spirits 
gave them information. Perhaps they used ventrilo- 
quism.— Wizards: A wizard is ‘‘a knowing one.” 
Sometimes they would chirp and mutter(Isa, 8 : 19). 

Verses 11-13.— Wherefore : Theconjunction is just 
‘‘and.”— Zhe captains : Not the king himself.—Aing 
o Assyria: From, the Assyrian records we learn 
that Sennacherib was king of Assyria the first four- 
teen years of Manasseh. Esarhaddon was king of 
Assyria and Babylonia the following thirteen years. 
He was followed by Atbharibanbgat in Assyria, and 
by Shamash-shum-ukin in Babylonia, the latter 
recognizing the suzerainty of Asshur-bani-pal, who 
was his older brother. Manasseh was tributary to 
Assyria, as were the other kings on the Mediterranean 
coast. Under both Esarhaddon and Asshur-bani-pal 
there was much restlessness among these kings, 
especially when Babylonia solicited them to revolt. 
In 648 B. C., the forty-seventh year of Manasseh, 
Asshur-bani-pal besieged Shamash-shum-ukin in 
Babylon, and the latter set fire to his palace, and 
died. Conjecturally,.that was the date when the 
generals of Assyria took Manasseh to Babylon, gave 
him an object lesson as to the uselessness of resisting 
Assyria, and then restoring him to Jerusalem. 

Verse 14.—He took military precautions not against 
Assyria, but against the restless neighboring peoples. 

Verses 15-17.— Zook away the foreign gods: He 
set himself resolutely to reverse the evil influences of 
his past life.— Nevertheless: As in all such cases, he 
could reverse them only in part.—Only unto /Jeho- 


vah. That was illegal, though less flagrant than the 
worship of other gods had been, 


Avugurn, N. Y. 





LESSON FOR JULY 16 (2 Chron. 33: 1-20) 


Repentance? 
By the Rev. G. A. Johnston Ross 


AD we no experience, in ourselves, of appalling 
shortness of memory in the matter of religious 
impressions, even impressions of deliverance, 

we have found it almost impossible to believe 
that the si deliverance from Sennacherib could so 
soon have been not only forgotten in Jerusalem, but 
followed by a reaction so dreadful as that for which 
the name and reign of Manasseh stand in history. 
te yong 3 cleansed of idols, hadwseen the strong 
and of Jehovah ratifying his=werd of deliverance 
en by’ his prope: yet within twenty years 
erusalem was a city full of idols and her streets 
were running with innocent What would be- 
come of us—cities and men—but for the longsuffer- 
ing of God! 

Manasseh, the king whose name is linked with this 
most shameful of Judah’s lapses, came to the 
throne as a mere child, It has been suggested that 
he was much under the influence of the women of the 
court, who may well have resented the detailed plain- 
speaking of Isaiah in the last reign against their 
luxuries; or he may from early years have come 
under the influence of a party gh a at court for 
the revival of thé lust-gratifying cults of the land, or 
for the importation, for purposes of political prestige, 
of foreign—that would mean Assyrian—ways. he 
drastic reforms of Hezekiah had not changed the 
heart of his pengee the moral austerity of Jehovah’s 
worship chafed the sensually disposed courtiers; and 
young Manasseh found his people ripe and eager for 
a riot of reversion to heathenism in its most revolting 
forms. ; 

The items upon the young king’s program of re- 
action are given with a precision that reflects the hor- 
ror of a later age, which saw in these enormities a 
contributory cause of Judah’s ultimate downfall and 
exile. Not only were the native Canaanite cults re- 
vived with their immoralities, but a new Assyrian 
worship of the stars was added, and practises of magic 
and spiritualism introduced as if further to debauch 
the intellect of the people. ‘The house, the sacred 
house, of Jehovah was itself desecrated by a ‘‘carved 
image,” as if in defiant insult of his supra-natural 
spirituality; and worst of all, the grim sacrifice of 
children to Moloch was introduced, the king himself 
leading the way; and the king’s initiative was more 
than example, it was a frenzied, eg te compulsion. 
And those who stood in the way, the faithful Jehovah- 
worshipers, possibly with Isaiah and his diseiples at 
their head, were mowed down till the streets ran 
SOR. o's 

How is it that good fathers have sometimes such 
terrible sons? Had Hezekiah been selfish in his de- 
voutness, or how had the young lad Manasseh so come 
to hate his father’s God? hen we ask such questions 
in a general way, we encounter a mystery that is 
insoluble; but there are fathers with aching hearts 
and disquieted consciences who as they have seen 
their growing boys following standards and ideals 
diametrically opposed to their own have sometimes 
felt themselves nearer the answer to the question 
than they have dared to admit. As we rgad and re- 
read the story of Manasseh we feel how determined 
the writers are to leave nothing out that will empha- 
size the ‘‘sin that Manasseh sinned.” It was sin 
against light; for ‘‘the Lord spake to Manasseh by 
his servant the prophets.” And in particular the 
king seems to have had recalled to him the parallel 
between the state to which he was reducing his pour 
and the condition of the natives of Canaan before the 
Israelite conquest. Thus it is with + eyes that he 
sinned and forced his people to sin, knowing he was 
bringing near the ruin of his nation. 

The chronicler adds an account, for the truth of 
which there is good contemporary evidence, of a ter- 
rible experience of torture and temporary captivity 
in Babylon by which Manasseh was brought to a 
humble state of mind and compelled to pray to God, 
The account of his remorse is impressive, and he cer- 
tainly did something to repair the enormous damage 
he had done; his prayer, if ‘the spirit or language 
of it is at all reflected in the ‘‘ Prayer of Manasses”’ 
given in the Apocrypha, was a moving utterance, al- 
most a model of penitential language. And yet, oneis 
haunted by misgiving as to whether it all amounted 
to a genuine soe oy The total silence of the 
Book of Kings whose account of Manasseh is other- 
wise so like that in Chronicles, is ominous; its omis- 
sion means, if the conversion was genuine and last- 
ing, that an unfair impression of Manasseh is left 
upon us by the Book of Kings; and there is not a 
word that proves indisputably that Manasseh’s heart 
was permanently changed. For remorse is not re- 
pentance; and whatever be our judgment of Manas- 
seh, we may well use his career to remind ourselves of 
the distinction. Remorse is easily induced by the 
perception that sin has been a disastrous mistake, 
and the whole emotion rotates around oneself; re- 
pentance occupies itself first and chiefly with God 
and God’s view of our sin. 

But whatever was the depth of Manasseh’s sorrow 
for his wrong-doing, he found, even he, that God is 
willing to be entreated. For forgiveness is not a 


ernor ; you hel 
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sudden sob of mercy in the itiated heart of God, 
it is the perpetual state of the divine heart, a divine 
henge sees to all who, forsaking sin and self-re- 
A pee ng and eager to be drawn back to the 
eart o , 


Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By George M. Mackie, D.D. 


Missionary to the Jews, and Minteter-ef- the. 
Anglo-American Congregaties-ia Beyrout ~~ 


N this house... will I put my name forever (v. 7). 


According to rabbinical tradition the literal name — 


** Jehovah,” that must never be pronounced, was 
written on hment and preserved in the temple. 
The story is current among the rabbis that Jesus 
secretly entered the temple and stole the name, and 
by making an incision in his body and inserting the 
parchaant he was able by magic power to ascend to 

eaven! Among Orientals the name so carries the 
value of actual personality that the pews often speak 
of ‘the Name” when they mean So in Mos- 
lem writings. ‘‘He named the Name” means that 
some one expressed his faith in God and appealed to 
him for protection. 

He practisedaugury, and used enchaniments, etc. 
(v. 6). Manasseh would to-day most likely be re- 
garded as a religious genius, using methods of his 
own, but intensely interested in spiritual and super- 
natural matters. The owen comment upon such 
conduct is that it was ‘*strange worship.” That 
is, something uncommanded and unrequired, like the 
strange censer-fire of the wilderness. Some apology 
is needed whenever a religious observance or line of 
teaching cannot plead the justifying order, ‘‘ Thus 
saith the Lord.” 


% 


The Busy Men’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


The Millstone.— Manasseh made... the inhabitants 
...toerr (Auth. Ver., v. 9). A former governor of 
Pennsylvania was riding with an old friend of mine. 
They passed the lordly mansion of the maker of a 
noted brand of whisky. ‘* What place is that, Joe?” 
inquired the governor. ‘* You ought to know, gov- 
to build it. They call it ‘ A-gin- 
court.’ It is the home of Blank the whisky man.” 
The governor was quiet a long while. ‘ Jee,” said 
he solemnly, ‘‘I have drunk whisky all my life, but 
I thank God I can say I never put the rum bottle to 
my neighbor’s lips” (Hab. 2: 15). ‘Three kinds of 
sin: Falling intosin. Sinincold blood. Dragging 
the other fellow into sin. The last the worst (Luke 
17:2). Many an employer living a life of wicked- 
ness will answer for the lost souls of young men in 
his employ. When a woman goes to the bad she 

oes to the limit, and the one who started her has 

ell to answer for it. Dr. Warren, of the parish of 
All Strangers, in New York City, tells me of the 
many young girls led to the bad by business men 
who are not Christians. The stone in the scarf-pin 
is a millstone, 


On the Limited.—/ehovah spake... to his people ; 
but they gave no heed (v.10). God makes it hard for 
his children to desert him. Can’t go to destruction 
without lots of warning. ‘The first bad step costs a 
pang—and usually tears. When I went to a theater 
after joining church I felt so uncomfortable and out 
of place that I came out. ‘Suppose the old trap 
should go up in smoke, and I with her,” I said to 
myself. ‘It is no place for a Christian to finish.” 
It was the old Odd Fellows Temple in Philadelphia, 
and afterward did go up in smoke. It is hard to get 
folks to hearken and heed. Butit pays (Prov. 1 : 33). 
‘* Now, Johnny, dear, if he had only just listened to 
mama,” etc. We all have to learn the stove will 
sting and blister by the touching of it for ourselves, 
like little Johnny. Failure usually comes from not 
hearkening. Listen for God in the rattle of life. I 
am writing this on the train. Our engineer holds bis 
fine job on the Limited because he has learned to 
hearken to the voice of his train. It may warn at 
any minute, *‘the crank-pin is loose,” ‘' the tire is 
cracked,” ‘the brake-beam is dragging.” It is to 
hearken and heed and stop. Save his train—and us 
—and his life and reputation. We are all engineers 
on a ‘‘ Limited.” 


Still on the Cars!— When he was in distress, he 
mts ie Jehovah (v. 12), Turned over to his ene- 
nies for a little instruction ! Ever been there? His 
desert would have been the last of him—and of us. 
But God doesn’t (Psa. 103 : 10). I asked my Rock 
Run dozen of twelve-year-olds last Sunday, ‘* How 
many ever had a real good lickin’ ?" All hands up. 
**What was yours for, Frank?” ‘*Ketchin’ on 
cars. Pop said he would save my neck if he had 
to skin me alive,” he added. When Harlan Boyd’s 
best boy, Abe, got his arm cut off in the Pennsyl- 
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vania yard, Mother Boyd was terribly distressed for 
the lost arm. ‘‘ Now, don’t you worry, mother,” 
laughed Abe as he lay in the hospital ; ‘‘ the Lord 
knows what he is doing. I’ve got one good win 
left. There's a fellow on that cot over there wit 
both legs gone. Dear me, if I can’t do anything else 
1 can get out on the street corners and preach.” The 
Pennsylvania Railroad gave Abe with the ‘one 
wing” a fine job, and Harlan says he is the most 
perous Boyd of all the family. I guess we can 
st God (Psa, 119 : 71; Job 13 : 15). 


John Fifteen Sixteen.-—-He was entreated of him 
(v. 13). Manasseh got another chance. did 
David. And Peter. And I. And you? God is 
entreated of all his children if they will only entreat. 
My men down at the works never worry about their 
welfare, but trust me for business an y-day. I 
see to all needs. Did you ever get into John 15 ; 16? 
** You didn’t select me. I picked you out to do my 
work, You are doing it. at would you like to 
have ?”’ is what God says. When the China Inland 
Mission have a need, | ust ask God for it. That 
is how George Miiller did for his orphanages. That 
is how Charley Hurlburt and his African Inland 
Mission does. I wouldn't be surprised if all of God's 
children could be served on the same terms. ‘ Go 
and bring forth fruit” is the key to the storehouse. 
The bearing trees have the Master’s attention. The 
Sunday-school worker, the preacher, and every other 
worker who is doing things should tie fast to John 
fifteen sixteen, Other Christians for whom Heaven 
seems to have no reply perhaps may change things 
by waking up and getting busy. 


Better than New.—//e built up the altar of Jehovah 
(v. 16), Tried to make up for his evil. ‘Could he? 
Can use the remnant of a wasted life. Can’t run the 
mill with the water that is passed, but the old mill 
can still do business. A prodigal said, ‘‘I am not 
afraid to die, but I am ashamed to.” Casting out of 
evil avails nothing unless refilled with Pines (Matt. 
12: 43-45). Some things are better after repairs 
than when new. Most fountain pens, The housen 
down in the mill with those big steel plates bolted on 
each side is stronger than when new. Build up your 
altar and outserve the best of us. Deacon Harvey 
was born a good boy, lived a good boy, and became 
a good man, and has a high place in heaven to-day. 
But Jim Butler, lifted out of the gutter, has, in six 

ears of intense service, done more for God than 

eacon Harvey did in his whole sixty years. The 
woman of Samaria brought mire ple to’ Christ 
after knowing him an hour than t disciples of 
months. I was in Bridgeport, Connecticut, the other 
day. I was told of two young mechanics buying up 
secondhand automobiles and repairing them into 
merchants’ delivery wagons. ‘ Better than when 
new,” said my informant, I know. lots of men like 
them—don’t you ? 


COATESVILLE, Pa, 
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Trying to Undo the Past 
By Delavan Leonard Pierson 


OW many of us would give all we have for a 
second chance, such as was given Manasseh, to 
undo the evil we have done, to use the oppor- 

tunities we have lost, to exert good influence where 
we have led others astray? How many men whom 
God has called to work for him have discovered too 
late that their talents were being wasted in self-seek- 
ing pursuits? How many children have learned too 
late that the money that might have been used to 
bless with the gospel has become a curse by being 
devoted to unworthy objects ? 

Manasseh had a second chance, but what grief 
must have wrung his heart. as he thought of the 
wasted years, the squandered wealth, the lost oppor- 
tunities, the strength gone never to return. But 
worse than all must have been the realization of all 
the men and women whom his evil influence had led 
to destruction. He could cast out the abominations, 
he could repair the altar of God, he could command 
the people to serve God, but he could not undo his 
past evil influence or recall to righteousness all those 
whom he had led into sin. 

God in his loving kindness has shown us the way 
of life and service ; he has warned us against the 
way of death; he even forgives the penitent and 
gives new opportunities; but even God cannot undo 
the past so as fully to repair the ruin wrought by 
sin. 

Some men, like McAuley and Hadley, have made 
what amends they could for past failures; some, like 
the survivor of the mutineers of the ‘* Bounty,” ship- 
wrecked on Pitcairn Island in the Southern Pacific, 
have humbled themselves, and have sought to rebuild 
the altar of God that they had broken down; but all 
have besought young men and young women to 
begin their course right, to use their ow been, their 
talents, their money, to build up the kingdom of God, 
so that they may not leave behind them wreckage 
which no repentance can restore. 


Broox.iyn, N. Y. 
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Visiting the Lesson Scenes 


Have you been wondering what to do 
to hold the attention of that class of rest- 
less boys? An Ohio teacher is find- 
ing in the Underwood Stereographs 
the solution of his problem. He writes: 
“I have been using the stereographs 
with my Sunday-school class with excel- 
lent results. They are boys from 12 to 14, 
just the ‘know-it-all’ age. Before using 
the stereographs I was absolutely at a 
loss to hold their undivided attention on 
the lessons for any of time. The 
stereographs solved the em for me, 
and gave me the boys’ eager, undivided 
attention.” ' 

This department applies the Underwood 
Travel Syemet' to the ~~ Forty-five differ- 
ent places will be visited during 1911; the forty- 
five stereographs cost $7.50, and if ordered a 
one time a cloth-bound, gold-lettered case wi 
be given free. Thirteen places visited in 1910 
are revisited in 1911 ; persons already owning 
the 1910 nae Ponce seg 4 aon 4 8 ale 
new stereographs ar. ‘Ten stereograp 
will be needed during the third quarter, cost 
1.67 ; those who have the 1910 material need 
order only eight for this quarter. ‘I'he July les- 
sons by themselves will use five, cost 83 cents. 
Less than four stereographs at one time cost 
20 cents each, The stereoscope costs 85 cents. 
Express or Beg is prepaid. Orders should 
be sent to ‘The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


HE chronicler’s account of Manasseh is 
full of t phical details and it is 
easy to identily most of the places men- 

tioned, when one looks over the ground as 
it exists to-day, Notice where our map 
shows the number 27 on a height outside 
Jerusalem at the southwest. Jf you stand 


to-day at that point, and look off northeast- 
erly over the space included between the lines 





0. 656,569 BY UNDERWOOD & UNDE! 
PAT'O IN GREAT BRITAIN 
that diverge from it, you have before you in 
plain sight the scene of much of Manasseh’s 
story. The hillside on which you stand 
slopes down into a deep valley where you see 
some small fields and orchards of olive trees. 
That is the *‘ valley of the son of Hinnom,”’ 
where a shrine to hideous Molech had been 
setup. At the farther side of the valley the 
ground rises in a a slope—really two long. 
slopes with a trace of the old depression of 
another valley between them, but from this 
point of view it is not strongly marked. The 
slope is divided into a number of walled 
fields and gardens, but not all of them, you 
see, are cultivated at present. Farther up, 
the irregular crest of the hill is marked by a 
long, high, crooked wall of stone masonry— 
the south wall of the modern city. In Man- 
asseh’s time the city extended also down over 
those southern slopes and almost into the 
valley. The farther (eastern) part of the 
southern slope is the ‘*Ophel’’ district, 
whose defenses the king strengthened. 

Above the irregular line of the present 
city wall you can see some of the buildings 
of modern Jezusalem occupying part of the 
ground of the ancient city. One large dome 
rises conspicuously, with tall, slender spikes 
of cypress trees near it. That is the Dome 
of the Rock which we have seen before from 
various standpoints; you remember it occupies 
the site of the temple. It was in courts near 
that dome that an idol was set up, and shrines 
were established in honor of *‘ all the host of 
heaven,’’ A little farther southeastward (at 
the right of the cypress trees) you see a 
smaller dome showing above the city wall. 
That belongs to the mosk El Aksa, standing 
on almost the same site as the royal palace 
in which Manasseh himself lived. 

Beyond the city you can see that a deep 
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valley (the Kidron) separates it from a still 

higher hill (Olivet) farther to the east, with 

two roads climbing its long slope. Either of 

those roads might be taken to-day if one 

were going, by way of Jericho, to cross the 
n. 


Jorda kely enough, Manasseh’s sorry 
journey to Babylon may have begun by 
mounting that same hill, doubtful whether he 


would ever come back home and have a 
chance to begin life over again. 

Use a stereograph entitled ‘‘ Jerusalem 
from across the valley of Hinnom, looking 
northeast,’’ 

5 4 

The Illustration Round - Table 
LL, readers are invited {(o assist in the con- 
duct of this department. One dollar is 
offered for every anecdotal lesson illus- 
tration used, and two dollars for the best illus- 
tration each week. An important .circular ex- 
plaining the acceptance of material, and the 
year’s lesson calendar, will be sent for a two- 

cent stamp. . mT . 

The best illustrations of truth are likely to 
be those that come out of the contributors’ 
personal experience.. The preference will be 
given to such illustrations, when they are 
equally acceptable in point and effectiveness. 

The Tract Test.— Cease to do evil; learn 
to do well (Golden Text}. A New England 
sea-captain made a voyage to India. hile 
in port there a wealthy Malay merchant came 
on board, who asked him if he had any 
tracts he could part with. ‘What do you 
want with English tracts? You cannot read 
them.’’ ‘True; but I have use for them 
nevertheless,’’ said the Malay through his 
tga Whenever one of your country 
or of England calls on me to trade I put a 
tract in his way, and watch him. If he reads 
it with interest, I infer that he will not cheat 
me, If he throws it aside with contempt, or 
with an oath of profanity, I have no more to 
do with him, I cannot ‘trust him.’”’—J/s. 
£. S. Gunn, Waseca, Minn. 


Betty’s Sewing Philosophy.— Cease to do 
evil; learn todo well (Golden ’ Text). 
Betty, aged six, is something of a philosopher. 
The other day, as.she slowly and pains- 
takingly worked at the strip of hemming 
which was her first attempt at needlework, 
she thoughtfully remarked: ‘* The best thing 
about not putting in crooked stitches is that 

ou don’t have to pick them out again,’’ 

he truth seems obvious enough; and yet 
how long it takes many of us to learn it, and 
how many bitter hours we spend in picking 
out life’s crooked stitches that we never 
should have put in,—J/ary. £. Watson, 
Hartford; Conn, J. R. Miller, in North- 
field Calendar. The prise for this week is 
awarded to this illustration. 


The Sins that Spoil.— He did that which 
was evil in the sight of Jehovah (v. 2). You 
need not break the glasses of a telescope, or 
coat them over with paint, in order to pre- 
vent you from seeing through them, Just 
breathe upon them, and the dew of your 
breath will shut outall the stars, So it does 
not require great crimes to hide the light of 
God’s countenancé, Little faults can do it 
just as well. Take a shield and cast a spear 
upon it, and it will leave in it one great dent. 
Prick it all over with a miliion little needle- 
shafts, and they will take the 
far more than the piercing of the spear. So 
it is not so much the great sins which take 
the freshness from our consciences, as the 
numberless petty faults which we are all the 
while committing. — W. R. Clark, Hudders- 
field, England. From Henry Ward Beecher. 


How He Got Hurt.--And when he was in 
distress, he besought Jehovah (v.12). The 
old shepherd who offered prayer in a Welsh 
revival meeting put it exactly right when he 
lamented his backslidings in these words: 
‘* Lord, I got’ among the thorns and briers, 
and was scratched and torn and bleeding ; 
but, Lord, it is only fair to say that it was 
not on thy ground ; I had wandered out of 
thy pasture.’’—Afary EZ. Watson, Hartford, 
Conn, From The Epworth Herald. 


To See the -— He... humbled 
himself greatly before the God of his fathers 
(v. 12). It is said that there is a bust of our 
Lord in a Roman Catholic chapel on the 
Continent, before which a stool is placed that 
the beholder may kneel and look. To the 
one who is standing up the bust has no 
beauty. It is essential to kneel in order to 
see the glory and beauty of the countenance. 
So, as long as we stand ir self-satisfaction, 
we see no beauty in Christ, but the moment 
there is hunibling of soul before God on ac- 
count of sin, then we behold a worth of ex- 


lish from it | 





cellence we did not see before in Christ.— 
Achsa L. McDowell, Tillsonburg, Ontario, 
From Sabbath Reading. , 
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From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 


__ APrayer Before the Lesson.—Our Father, 
oo hast not eS ee en sins 
A onordiog to er m 

kindness. Aen done evil in thy Sglit an 
thou hast disclosed to us our sin in the white 

of the life of thy Son Jesus Christ. How 

thou hast found us so stubborn that only 
affliction would search us out and turn us to 


thee! Our Father, we pray that it may not 


need to come to this any more in our schooling 
by thee. Help us to be eager and swift todo thy 


will. And may we not forget at any time that, 


thou art indeed Jehovah, -requiring righteous- 
ness in our lives. In Jesus’ name we pray. 


Amen. : 
After the Lesson.—Each one of us is a 
builder. Even in those days when we used 


to build houses with our blocks upon the 
floor, we were building something besides 
houses as we learned how to make designs, 
get things straight and true, and use brain 
and mogad = angel in play and work: We 
are still ng every day. Manassch was 
a ean —, A = third verse what are 
we told that he built, when sinning against 
God? High places and heathen oltre. 


MANASSEH BUILT 


WHEN SINNING © WHEN FORGIVEN 





HIGH PLACES A CITY WALL 
HEATHEN ALTARS THE ALTAR OF 
AN IDOL THE LORD 
AFFLICTED RESTORED 











And in the seventh verse? He set up an 
ido/in God’s house. Asa consequence of this 
kind of building he was sadly afficted. But 
when he at last humbled himself before God, 
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he found Ged ready to hear him and to give 
him another chance. When Forgiven what 
then did he build? A City Wall and then? 
The Altar of the Lord. And because God 
heard his prayer and forgave him he was 
Restored to his kingdom so that he could do 
such a work for God. Do you see that the 
kind of builders we are makes a great differ- 


pean soy Se work that we fone haces 
count for glorious upbuilding o' ’s 
Kingdom ! 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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‘Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


‘** Lead us, Heavenly Father, lead us."’ 
. * Yield not to temptation," 
** The world is very evil. 
‘* Sinners, turn ; why will ye die.’ 
“My sins, my sins, my Saviour.”’ 
** Nearer, my God, to thee.’’ 
‘* In the hour of.trial."’ 


_.. “My Jesus, Llovethee.” 
(References in ge gee ~ why to the metrical 
Psalm book “ Bible Songs."’) 


Psalm 37 : 3-7, (76 : 3-6). a 
Psaluw- 107 : 7-14, (220 ‘79 13, 14). 


Psalm 51 : 5-8, (107 : 1-4). 
Psalm 141 2 B-q, (JOT : 1-3). 
2 


Lesson Home-Readings 
(Selected under the auspices of the Sunday-school 
Editorial Association, and a ved by the American 
Section of the International Lesson Committee). 
M.—2 Chron. 33 : 1-20 . Manasseh’s Wicked- 
ness and Penitence. ; ; 

T.—Psa. 119 : 65-80. . ‘‘ In Faithfulness thou 
hast Afflicted Me."’ 

W.—Heb. 12 : 1-13. What Father Chasteneth 
not his Son? f 

T.—Psa. 94: 1-23 . ‘‘ Blessed is the Man whom 
thou Chastenest."’ 

F.—Prov. 3 : 1-12. ‘Whom the Lord Loveth 
he Reproveth."’ ; 

S.—Job. $ : 17-27 . He Woundeth and Maketh 

hole. 





S.—Rev. 3: 14-22... 
Reprove, 


As Many as I Love I 





How to Teach the Lesson to Your Class 





For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


ESSON TEACHING.—Wrong-doing, or 
sin, must be punished. 

Approach to the Lesson.—Use the 

pictures of Hezekiah’s Great Passover, and 
Hezekiah praying, with the letter spread out 
before the altar. Help the children to retell 
why people called him a good king. Because 
Hezekiah honored God, God honored him 
and made his name great ; and he became a 
strong king and very rich. King Sennea- 
cherib, who came to fight him, went back to 
his own land without harming Hezekiah. 
After this when Hezekiah was very sick God 
made him well again. 
Lesson Story.—A. baby boy was born in 
the king’s family. They named him Manas- 
seh. He was a prince, because he was the 
king’s son. He grew to be a spoiled boy. 
He was twelve years old when his father 
died. Instead of learning and doing right, 
like his father, Manasseh did many wrong 
things as he grew older, and he taught the 
people to do wrong too. 

You remember how Hezekiah put men to 
work to clean away the rubbish from the 
temple and the temple yard. Then he called 
the people to the great passover, and great 
crowds came to feast and worship, and all 
were happy. 

In the same temple courts Manasseh al- 
lowed the people to set up their idol gods 
and to worship them. (The setting of the 
story might be pictured upon the sand-table.) 
One day Manasseh allowed the peers to 
carry an idol god right into God’s house, 
where’ Hezekiah had prayed, and people 
worshiped the idol, instead of the true God. 
(Drill on Psalm 115 : 4-8.) 

Such wrong-doing had to be punished. 
The army of a strong king came to fight 
King Manasseh. God did not drive them 
away, as he had done to save Hezekiah, but 
he allowed this strong king to catch Manas- 
seh, and to carry him far away to a strange 
land, chained as a prisoner and bound with 
fetters. There he had to think about his 





wicked ways until he should ‘cease to do 
evil and learn to do well.’’ 

It is a good thing for people to stop and 
think. When we were children, if we began 
fussing in-our play, mother would separate 
us and say, ‘* You must go to the bedroom, 
or parlor, or stairway, to think and to stay 
until you are ready to play nicely together,’’ 
After thinking a little while we were always 
ready to play right, so mother let us come 
back, She taught us the same verse: 
** Cease to do evil; learn to do well.”’ - ; 

In the strange country, King Manasseh 
had time to think. -He knew God’s com- 
mands, ‘‘ Thou shalt have no other gods be- 
fore me.’’ **Thou shalt not make unto thee 
any graven image.’’ By and by, after his 
punishment, Manasseh was ready to go back 
to his own land to try to do right, and God 
gave him a chance to go. He was getting 
to be an old man by this time. He prayed 
to God to forgive him. We learned that 
** God is ready to pardon,’’ when people are 
sorry for their sin and are ready to do right. 
God heard Manasseh’s prayer and allowed 
him to return to his own land as king. Ma. 
nasseh worked hard to tear down the idols in 
the temple yard. The idol was carried out 
of God’s temple and destroyed. Then Man- 
asseh built a great altar to the Lord, and 
called the people together to pray and offer 
sacrifices, and to worship the true God. 
(Show to-day’s picture.) 

We are all glad that Manasseh tried to do 
right when he was an old man, but how 
much better it would have been if he 
had done right all his life, from the time 
he was made king, when he was twelve 
years old. 

Sing : 


“ Father, lead thy little children, 
Very early to thy throne ; 
We will have no gods before thee, 
Thou art God, and thou alone."’ 
(Primary Hymnal, Presbyterian 
Board of Publication, 35 cents.) 


Because King Manasseh, did so many 
wicked things, nobody wants to name their 
baby boys after him , but some people have 
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named their children after bis good father, 
Hezekiah. Sing: 
‘* We have a part in God's great plan, 
So let us do the best we can, 
‘To guard our hearts and lives so well 
That only right sball in them dwell. 
“ There are so many kinds of sin, 
We need to pray for strength to win ; 


To watch the gates, and take goed care 
That nothing enter there,"’ 
Hand Work ; Give slips of paper on which 
to copy: 
‘* Dear Lord—Help me to choose and do the 
right always."’ 
oS a eee bee ed vie « (Name). 


Let the children take the slips home to 
read each day, and to seek God’s help in liv- 
ing as he would have them each day. 


Curcaco, ILL, 
ni 
My Class of Girls 
By Helen Gill Lovett 
NCE a gardener, whose garden occupied 
all Judah, chose a king for his helper. 
As the helper went out to sow, the 
gardener called, ‘* Be careful, sir, and sow 
only good seeds.’’ But the helper heeded 
him not at all, Evil seeds were scattered 
everywhere and grew . One day the 
helper tasted the fruit and found it very bit- 
ter. He therefore cried out, ‘‘Oh, gardener, 
you were right. I have indeed planted evil 
seed. Ihave tasted the bitter fruit and I fear 
others will also, It is my fault. I am so 
sorry 9 
It he were sorry what do you think he 
ought todo? Weeds were all over the land. 
It could not be used thus, If it were your 
garden, what would you expect him to do to 
show his penitence? Suppose he pulled 
weeds for merely a short time and then com- 
plained of the tiresome work and stopped. 
What would you conclude concerning his 
penitence? But suppose the king worked and 
worked and worked, with tired back, until all 
he could see were pulled out, then what 
would you decide? We will see which our 
king is like. 
' Who was this king? Who was the gar- 





.dener. Where was the vineyard? Here we 


wrote our outline; (1) Manasseh sowing 
seeds. (2) Manasseh eating the bitter fruit. 
(3) Manasseh weesing the garden. . Who 
was Manasseh’s father? What kind of man 
was he? How old was Manasseh when he 
began toreign. I spoke of the difference in 
the development of an Oriental boy of twelve 
and our sixth year school child, 

Tell me what kind of seeds Manasseh 
sowed? Find six different evils. Between 
verses 6 and 12 we found that Manasseh re- 
built old altars which Hezekiah had torn 
down ; he reared new ones to Baal ; he wor- 
shiped sun, moon and stars (here we 
spoke of the probable political reasons for 
this introduction of Babylonian gods) ; dese- 
crated the temple ;sacrificed his children in 
fire ; and practised witchcraft. What would 
be the effect of this upon the nation? Do 
you remember how quickly the dandelion 
develops into the furry, fairy ‘* time-clock ’? ? 
Then what is the effect of the wind upon 
those seeds?. What happens in a lawn if 
they are not destroyed? Thus it was with 
the.evils which Manasseh practised and en- 
couraged, 

One day Manasseh tasted the bitter fruit. 
We read from verses 10 to 14. What was 
this bitter fruit? Why did ‘Jehovah permit 
Manasseh to taste it first? 1 was glad when 
my girls saw it was Jehovah’s only way of 
making Manasseh realize the greatness of 
his evil-doing. What was Manasseh’s lesson ? 
What do you now expect himtodo? Let us 
see whether he proved his penitence or not. 
How many evils did we count? 

Then we read verses 14-16 and counted 
six good things: (1) he built: a wall (we dis- 
cussed why) ; (2) he sent valiant soldiers to 
protect his cities; (3) he took away the 
foreign gods and altars; (4) He built up 
Jehovah’s altar and (5) ‘‘sacrificed upon it ; 
(6) he commanded the people serve Jehovah. 
Was Manasseh penitent? What makes you 
think so? 

When I began to teach my children at 
school the muscular-movement writing, it 
was necessary to be very particular about 
correct position of fingers, wrist and arm. 
After drilling on motion and position for 
many days, we began to write. Now after 
much practise they write fairly well, ‘But 
last week I found two with absolutely wrong 





movement. I them at once. Was 
that all that was needed to make them good 
writers? What must now do? The 
saw that it would take hard work to 
them back to where the other children 
began. It was to show this principle 
that Isaiah gave his me in two parts, 
We marked and recited, ‘‘ Cease to do evil ; 
learn to do well.’’ When did those children 
cease to write incorrectly? 
What further was needed? When did 
Manasseh cease to do evil? What did the 
latter part of his life illustrate ? 





Then I explained by a simple diagram 
a evil way START RIGHT WAY 
a . > tad 








** Cease to do evil’? found the girl at A. 
** Learn to do well’’ found her headed the 
other way at B’ or B” or B’’ etc. This 
showed the waste of life and strength in the 
retraced path, and how much better it was to 
start right and then keep on in that direction. 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 


1. Read again 2 Chronicles 33: 1-16. 
What bitter fruit did Manasseh eat? How 
did he show his repentance ? 

2. Read 2 Chronicles 34: 1-7. In what 
way were Manasseh and Josiah alike? How 
did they differ ? 

3. Read 2 Chronicles 34: 8-13. 
new work did Josiah do for Jehovah? 

4. Read Ecclesiasties12. Memorize verse 
1. Write it from memory, 

5. Read 2 Kings 22:1-7. How does 
Josiah’s: influence seem to have spread to 
officers and workmen, 

6. Read again 2 Chronicles 34 : 1-13. 
What effect on any nation could a devoted 
Christian ruler have ? 

7. What do you oe was Josiah’s 
motive in all this work? Read again 2 
Chronicles 34 : I-13. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


What 


Your Class of Boys 


And One New Plan Every Week 
By Amos R. Wells 


ber gies after the class prayer 
(Psa. 19 : 14) has been repeated the 
teacher may add a little prayer that the 
boys may learn the deep lesson of the day ; 
that they may not fall into sin, but if they do, 
that they may speedily and sincerely repent, 

To introduce the lesson, draw before the 
class, and have the boys copy, the little dia- 
gram used on June 18, the line curved up- 
ward and then downward for Uzziah, then 
upward for Jotham, downward for Ahaz, and 
upward again for Hezekiah. Print these 
names along the line, and add a downward 
curve, and then an upward curve, summar- 
ding the reign of Manasseh. Have the boys 
print Manasseh’s name along this line, and 
make it longer than any of the others, be- 
cause his reign was the longest in the history 
of Judah. 

This Week’s Novelty.—You may bring 
out the points in Manasseh’s evil reign and 
in his course of repentance and amendment 
quite graphically in the following manner, 
Take a long strip of paper. Just what you 
want will be a strip of the paper used to roll 
up ribbons ; but if that is not convenient, 
you can make a long strip by pasting strips 
of paper together. 

Fasten one end of this strip to your table 
with a pin, and the other end to the floor, 
making a long incline, which will represent 
the fall of Manasseh’s life into evil ways. 

You will have prepared a number of ob- 
long pieces of red paper (red being the color 
usually symbolic of sin), and, taking one of 
these, you will ask the boys to name the first 
evil recorded of Manasseh. It is (v. 2) that 
he forgot that God’s eyes were upon him. 
Print ‘‘F— G—’’ on the red paper, for 
‘* Forgetting God,’”’ and pin this to the long 
white strip near the top. 

What is the next evil recorded of Manas- 
seh? His imitating the heathen (v. 2), which 
was doubly foolish because God had so 
clearly proved his superiority to the idol- 
gods they worshiped. Print on another red 
oblong *‘I— W—,”’ for ‘‘Imitating the 
Wicked,’’ and pin this below the first piece 
of red paper, a little way down, 

Continue in the same way to bring out the 
steps of Manasseh’s fall, printing each on a 
piece of red paper, and pinning the paper to 
the long white strip, until you have reached 
the bottom. You will thus note the high 
places (H— P—), Baalim (B—), Asheroth 
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(A—), idols in the Temple (I— T—), his 
children sacrificed to Molech (C— M—), his 
use of omens (O—), enchantments (E—), sor- 
cery (S—), and demons (D—), his disregard 
of God’s law (D— L—), and his teaching 
all this wickedness to bis le (T— P—). 
All these will be explained, of course, as you 
go on, the boys explaining what they can, 
and you filling out what they lack. At the 
end review by having the boys interpret 
these initials on the paper, first one at a 
time, and then giving the whole list in con- 
cert. 

But Manasseh’s career did not end thus, 
down in the valley of sin and death. Fasten 
another strip to the first one, which you will 
loosen from the floor, and fasten the other 
end of this second strip to the back of a 
chair, so that it slopes upward. Along this 
strip you will place the record of the steps 
of Manasseh’s reform. Use for these oblong 

ieces of paper like the first set, but blue, as 
lue is the color of hope. 

The first step upward must have seemed 
to Manasseh like a step downward, for it 
was captivity in Babylon (C— B—); but God 
often sends misfortune to men in order to 
draw them close ‘to himself and away from 
their sins, The next steps were distress 
(D—-), humility (H—), and prayer (P—). 
These brought him to restoration (R—), and 
to'a new knowledge of God (K— G—). 
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Still farther on the u way Manasseb 
proved the reality of his repentance by prac- 
tical works, fortifying Jerusalem (F— J—, 
casting out the ls (C— I—), repairing 
God’s altar (R— A—), starting up again the 
— sacrifices to a loving God instead of the 
ideous human sacrifices to Molech (S—), 
and commanding his people to follow him in 
good as they had before followed him in 
evil (C— P—). You have gone to verse 16, 
and the boys will need their Bibles, which of 
course they should always have open before 
them. Review all of this, as you reviewed 
the first set. having separate boys give the 
meaning of the initials one by one, and then 
having the whole list read in concert. 

Close by asking for a definition of —— 
ance, called for on the home-study slips ; 
and then get the boys to go over the down- 
ward and upward steps of Manasseh’s life 
once more, telling you which they think ap- 
plicable to themselves, and the possibilities 
of their lives, 


Home Work on Next Week's Lesson 

Study about Manasseh’s son, Amon (2 
Chron, 33 : 20-25). Find in our lesson (2 
Chron, 34 : 113) just what good things 
Josiah accomplished, and make a list of 
them, In what points is Josiah an example 
to the modern boy? 


Boston, 





| The Adult Bible Class—By President Frank K. Sanders, D. D. 





Hezekiah’s Last Days and the Contrasted Policy and Experience of Manasseh 
(2 Kings 20: 1 to 21: 18; 2 Chron. 33; 701-641 B. C). 


CONDUCTING THE CLASS SESSION, 


ING HEZEKIAH may have lived until 
686 B. C., fourteen years after the 
first great deliverance from Senna- 

cherib, and several years after the second, if 
the latter was as late as 690 B. C. There is 
some obscurity about the dates of the begin- 
ning and the end of his reign, which cannot 
be absolutely overcome. 

However long Hezekiah lived after. the 
triumph it is reasonable to. suppose that he 
was popular and happy. Isaiah, too, must 
have been the second most prominent figure 
in the kingdom, if not, indeed, the first. The 
order of the events in Hezekiah’s life is so 
uncertain that no one can surely place any of 
the recorded happenings in these last years. 
The story of his sickness and recovery be- 
longs to the fifteenth year before his death 
or just before the retreat of Sennacherib 
(2 Kings 20: 6), He was seized with a fatal 
illness and warned to set his house in order. 
The announcement was a terrible disappoint- 
ment to Hezekiah. He was hardly forty 
years of age, in the prime of life. He had 
begun at least a religious reformation. He 
was yet childless (comp, 2 Kings 21 : 1 with 
20 : 6). 

The poem in the Book of Isaiah (38 : 10- 
20) expresses his anguish when brought face 
to face with death and his earnest longing 
for a continued life on earth. It is an in- 
teresting revelation of.a good man’s view of 
death in that age. It filled him with despair, 
with a sense of unfairness. He could no 
longer have communion with God in the 
land of the living (v. 11). The cheerful 
sunshine of earth he would leave behind. 
He wanted to live in order to do his share of 
praising God and making known the truth. 

Hezekiah’s lament shows that he had no 
clear hope of eternal life. Doubtless the 
| gg sh Myers with Hezekiah, 

is friend. e€ too would have fervently 
prayed on behalf of the king. He retired, 
but had not gone far (2 Kings 20: 4), when a 
message of forgiveness and promise was given 
to him, and a sign to give Hezekiah full con- 
fidence. He was to be healed immediately 
and to have fifteen years more of life. Com- 
pare Hezekiah with a Christian of to-day. 

Manasseh was born after Hezekiah’s re- 
covery from this illness, When he came to 
the throne he was but twelve years old. For 
six years more he must have been largely 
influenced by his regents and counsellors. 
Kent suggests that he was much under the 
influence of the women of the royal harem, a 
potent class whom Isaiah had denounced in 
bitterest fashion and who were unforgiving 
and resentful. 

The reform which Hezekiah had put 
through implied an earlier well-established 
devotion to idolatrous or superstitious objects 
of worship on the part of many of the people of 





Judah. Many of these may have been await- 
ing a chance for a reversion to their old ways, 
and found it under the young king and his 
nobles. 

The story of the reign of Manasseh, as given 
in Second Chronicles, gives hints of great 
movements external to Judah and of great con- 
vulsions within the state. The great emphasis 
laid upon the extremé peril in which the 
higher religion of Israel found itself in Ma- 
nasseh’s reign was not too great. 

Taking the order of events outlined in the 
lesson, what Canaanitish idolatries did he 
revive? (2 Chron, 33: 2-3 4, 6, 7.) What 
other form of foreign worship did he intro- 
duce? (33: 3¢,5.) This was probably a 
sign of strong Babylonian influence at the 
court, It was a sort of acknowledgment of 
subjection—an adoption of the religion of the 
conquering race. It became yery popular 
(Jer. 7:17, 183; 19: 13; Zeph, 1:5) in 
Judah, and required all the enthusiasm and 
authority of a Josiah to root out (2 Kings 23 : 
4, 5)- 

According to 2 Kings 21 : 16 the reign of 
Manasseh was a reign of terror for those who 
were minded to be faithful to Jehovah (comp. 
Jer. 19:4). They had to be in retirement 
and to suffer, Later prophets came to see 
that this experience was a part of their puri- 
fication: It produced a Suffering and Puri- 
fied Remnant, 

For a half century this continued. We 
can only conjecture what was going on in 
religious circles meanwhile. Compelled to 
cease from public preaching, the prophets 
and their followers pondered over earlier 
prophecies and edited them, adjusted the 
codes of public usages to the changing situa- 
tions and needs, and applied in practical 
ways the ideals of Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah. 

What political calamity came upon Ma- 
nasseh in the midst of his career? (2 Chron. 
33: 11-13.) He was the acknowledged sub- 
ject of two Assyrian kings, Esarhaddon and 
Assurbanipal, under whom the great Assyr- 
ian empire received its greatest extension. 
They were in truth world rulers. An in- 
scription of the former king ‘specifically 
records the appearance with twenty-one 
other kings of ‘‘ Manasseh of Judah ’’ in 677 
B.C. at Nineveh. It does not say that theirs 
presence was enforced, but such may have 
been the fact, or the incident alluded to in 
Chronicles may have occurred much later. 

The influence of Assyria’s overlordship was 
felt by Judah in many other ways than in its 
worship or by paying tribute or through 
Assyria’s rude authority. George Adam 
Smith calls attention to the change in the 
system of dating the year, reckoning from 
the spring instead of from the autumn, to the 
acquaintance of Jewish thinkers with Baby- 
lonian literature and to the impulse given 
them to take up the habit of writing and re- 
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cording ideas, This half century was of con- 
siderable value to Judah from the standpoint 
of an advance in general culture. A 

was not merely dominant, but all pervasive 
in influence. xt 

After he came to his senses through adver- 
sity Manasseh is credited with sincere at- 
tempts to show his repentance by: good 
pram What did he do by way of reform in 
passe It would be o> if we 

ad his real prayer and could review for our- 
selves the ‘* history of Hozai.’’ The tragedy 
of his case is that which always appears in 
cases of long-continued wickedness and late 
repentances. The damage had.been done. 
His reforms amounted to little or. nothing. 

osiah had no less of an up-hill task ‘before 

im. Notwithstanding Manasseh’s repent- 
ance, his reign will always stand for the most 
severe and i persecution in history, 

Manasseh's Reign. Wow long was it? 
How old was the king when he began to 
reign? How may we account for his reac- 
tion from the policy pursued by Hezekiah 
and Isaiah ? 

The Revival of Canaanitish Practises. 
Enumerate these. 

The Worship of the Host of Heaven. From 
what source was this worship of the heavenly 
bodies introduced ? What are the indications 
of its ig wer 

The King’s Misfortunes. To what two 
Assyrian kings was he a subject? What 
experience brought him to a sense of his 
true relations with Jehovah ? 

The Value of the Close Connection with 
Assyria, Was this vassalage wholly a means 
of loss to Judah ? 

The Value of the Persecutions at Home. 
What was its effect upon Jehovah worship ? 

Manasseh's Repentance, How did he mani- 
fest it? What was the tragic side of it? 


Books THAT May BE UseEp. 

One of the freshest reviews of Manasseh’s 
reign will be found in Smith’s ‘* Jerusalem,”’ 
ii, pages 181-195. Farrar’s ‘* Second Kings,’’ 
pages 351-357, is good. Consult any history 
of Israel. Stanley’s ** Jewish Church,’’ ii, 
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pages 420-424, is less valuable than usual. 
On the calendar there is a good article in the 
Standard Bible Dictionary, ‘‘ Time.’’ 


Dat_y Home Work on Next Lesson. 

The lesson for July 23 covers 2 Kings 22: 
1-7 ; 2 Chronicles 34: 1-13; Zephaniah, and 
Jeremiah 1-6,’ 

Monday.— Read 2 Chronicles 34 : 1-7 ; Jo- 
siah’s first steps of reform in his early years. 

Peeotegy tee 2 Kings 22 : 1-7; 2 Chron- 
icles 34 : 8-13, the resolve to put the temple 
into thorough repair. 
-— Read Jeremiah 1 : 4-12, the 
call of Jeremiah to service in Josiah’s thir- 
teenth year, Note what Jehoash was dong. 

gery eee eremiah 1 : 13-19, the 
vision of the Bolling? Caldron in the North. 
How was Jeremiah to meet his responsibil- 
ities ? 

Friday,—Read Jeremiah 2-4, here and 
there. They are extracts from the reform 
sermons preached about 626 B. C, 

.-—Read Zephaniah 1 : 3-18, the 
judgment which Jehovah would soon bring 
upon Judah, 

Sunday.— Read Zephaniah 2 : 1-3 ; 3: 1-7, 
Jerusalem’s guilt and the only way of for- 
giveness, These earnest exhortations helped 
to prepare for the great reformation. 

THE Next Lesson OUTLINED FoR STUDY. 
[The references in parentheses are to articles 
in next weéek’s issue df the Times.] 

The Happy Inauguration of Josiah’s Reign. 
(1) How old was the little king at his. acces- 
sion? (2) By what goud influences was he 
surrounded? (3). What was his earliest im- 
pulse? (Beecher, on v. 1; Sanders, 3, 4; 
Ross, 4.) wane 

The Repairing of the Temple. (4) What 
predecessor of Josiah’s gave him a good 
precedent for temple repair? (5) In what 
spirit did Josiah take up the work? (San- 
ders, §; Ross, 5.) 

The Early Prophecies of Zephaniah and 
Jeremiah, (6) ‘V's what did they summon 
the people? (7) For what reasons? (8) 
Study the figures in Jeremiah 1 (Sanders, 5). 


WASHBURN COLLEGE, TOPEKA, KAN. 








Ask Marion Lawrance! 





NORTH CAROLINA.—I am teacher of a class 
and. I am interested in chart work. Will you 
please tell me where I can get any light on the 
chart ‘work referring to our lessons this year? 
1 am willing to buy any books containing infor- 
mation on the subject. —W. J. C. 


I assume that you refer to blackboard de- 
signs. If so, I have not enough information 
at hand to be of any special help, because I 
do not know what lessons you are using. 
Blackboard designs must, of course, be 
adapted specifically to the lessons they are 
to illustrate. If you are using the Uniform 
Lessons, you will find blackboard designs in 
almost all of the lesson helps, and many of 
them are very good. If you are using the 
graded lessons, then you may find what 
you are seeking in the particular lesson help 
adapted to the department and grade of the 
lesson in use. 

On general principles, simple blackboard 
work is the best, and especially work that is 
done in the presence of the school or the 
class. It is not nearly so difficult as you 
imagine to devise your own blackboard 
work, and it would then have the advantage 
of originality and freshness. 





INDIANA. —After successfully teaching youn 
men for a long time, my superintendent u 
me to take a class '$ who had no teacher 
and were practically I took 
them, out of sympathy. I think I have fairly 
won eight of the sixteen boys. ‘The rest are a 
puzzle tome. One whose home training is as 
bad as it.can be troubles me especially. An- 
other, who is the ringleader in mischief, will 
ive attention if I don't watch him. When I 
ook his way he is his old self again. My 
,methods seem so crude. I am discouraged. 
Should I not give up the class? I do not seem 
to be doing any good for the othereight. I have 
not time enough to visit them as I should, as 
my time is not my own. Can you help me ?— 
AC, 


You are a good teacher and are doing good 
work with those boys, I doubt not the same 
quality of work you have done for the past 
six months if spent on many a class would 
have won every one of them to the church 
and to Jesus Christ. Don’t be discouraged. 
Instead of your method being crude it is wise. 

Don’t look at that boy oe troubles you, 





but patiently teach away, knowing that he is 
drinking. in something when you are not 
looking at him. ‘To have won half of that 
class in six months is a great success and 
you are to be congratulated. 

Do not worry too much about the boys 
who are apparently indifferent. Be kind 
and never scold, Do not give up the class, 
On some accounts boys should be taught by 
men, but the class you are teaching has, in 
my judgment, the teacher they ought to 
have. It is not a questiom between you and 
a better teacher, but probably a question as 
to whether they shall have you or no teacher. 
The more you can see of these boys outside 
of the class the better you will be off, but 
do not give them up. 





OMAHA, NEB.—We are considering a new 
Sunday-school hymn-book. Do you know of 
any book which combines the old tried tunes of 
admittedly good music with ,a number of the 
newer and more ‘‘catchy"’ tunes.—G. M. 

It is exceedingly difficult to give advice in 
this matter, because there is no “best’’ 
Sunday-school song-book in the market. 
What is adapted to one class of people.is 
not adapted to another, ‘There are various 
schools of music, as you well know, and they 
differ according io people’s tastes and the 
amount of training they have had. 

The real test of music in the Sunday-school 
is not to be judged by the opinion passed 
upon the a by the chorister, pastor, super- 
intendent, or any other individual; the real 
test of singing in the Sunday-school is the 
result that is reached through it. Singing is 
an actof worship. Being a concert exercise, 
it is a leveler of sentiment and feeling. Its 
purpose is praise, prayer, adoration and de- 
votion, It fits the heart for the messages to 
follow, while carrying a message of its own. 

To my mind, that music is best in the Sun- 
day school which the Sunday-school really 
enjoys and sings with heartiness and relish 
and with understanding, whethér it be the 
high-grade music or notsohigh. It doesnot 
follow that there should not be a constant 
effort to introduce the higher-grade music 
as the taste develops for it, and one way to 


develop it is to introduce the higher grade of. 


music gradually. However, the best results 
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in the long run will ‘be attained’ by usin 
music that will be sung and enjoyed by all. 
This is far better, in my judgment, especially 
in results, than to use the strictly high- 
grade music which comparatively few sing, 
and which creates no enthusiasm. Of course, 
it is possible, under proper leadership, to 
train a school so that it will enjoy the higher- 
grade music, but this really is not so often 
reached as it should be, because we have so 
ing a chorister of its own, 

Certain songs become popular and seem to 
have a “ season”’ of popularity, withoutany- 
body knowing just why, for certainly their 
popularity is not always based upon merit from 
a musical standpoint. If your school has a 
book that does not contain these popular songs 
of the day, your people will naturally feel de- 
prived of something that is their right, On the 
other hand, the publishers of these more 
popular songs are coming to understand that 
their books should contain music of higher 
grade, and it is not difficult now to find books 
containing both of these elements. , 

I suggest that you write to several publish- 
ers of the leading song-books and procure 
samples for examination You are not likel 
to have any serious trouble in finding a boo 
that will suit you, — 


A Bible Reading Plan 


NE of the most recent helps to the read- 
ing of the Bible in consecutive order 
is that by Miss E. Konitzky. By her 

plan the Bible is. read through in a single 
ear.. For instance, beginning with the New 
Year, the morning reading is Genesis, chap- 
ters 1 and 2,—the reading for that evening 
being Psalm 1, With a few-exceptions two 
chapters are given for the morning reading 
throughout the year. Psalms and Proverbs 
carry the evening reading into July, when 
the New Testament is continued in regular 
order, There is an exception to the general 
rule in December, when the Epistles are used 
as the basis of study for morning and evening. 

If one prefers to study the New Testament 
alone during the year he can use another 
plan, in which the year’s reading begins with 
the first chapter of Matthew on the first day 
of the year, These are single readings, no 
specified time in the day being given for the 
reading. A course of this sort gives much 
more time for real study, as the amount of 
reading is much less than the other plan. 
There need be no insistence on beginning 
the New Testament with the New Year, as it 
can be begun at any time. The leaflets and 
cards giving the specific readings to be fol- 
lowed can be secured by sending a two-cent 
stamp to Miss E. Konitzky,: Reisterstown 
Road near Kate Avenue, Station E, Balti- 
more, Maryland. 

In these days when people are enrolling 
in the Pocket ‘Testament League, such a plan 
as Miss Konitzky’s would fit in well. A 
leaflet of information as to the League, how 
to start it in a Sunday-school, with prices of 
special pocket Testaments, membership 
cards, etc., will be mailed free by The Sun- 
day School Times Company. 


i 
Summer Schools 


New Jersey 

International Christian Endeavor Conven- 
tion, at Atlantic City, July 6-12. Wiiliam 
Shaw, Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. .. 
New York 

Summer Convention of Christian Work- 
ers, at Lestershire, Binghamton, July 17-27. 
Practical Bible Training School, Lestershire, 
New York. 

Conference on ‘* The Men and Religion 
Forward Movement,’’ at Silver Bay, Lake 
George, July 22-30. J. A. Whitmore, 124 
East 28th Street, New York City. 

North Carolina 

Montreat Assembly, at. Montreat: Bible 
lectures, July 16 to August 24; Laymen’s 
Conference, July 28-30 ; Home Mission Con- 
ference, July 30 to August 2 ; Conference on 
Christian Education and Ministerial Relief, 
August 3-5; Conference on Sunday-school 
and Young People’s Work, August 6-8; 
Foreign Missionary Conference, August 10- 
13; Woman’s Conference, August 14-16. 
F. L. Jackson, Montreat, N. C. 

Ohio ' 

Bible Conference, at Erieside; Willoughby, 

July 21-30. . Erieside Conference, 2208 East 





74th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


many amateur leaders—each school requir- | 
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LESSON FOR JULY 16 (2a Chron. 33 : 1-20) 





[ Children at Home | 





A Bear Hunt 
By Alice M. Farrington 
“ AT a stump!’ thought 


Ernest, at it in surprise as 
it loomed up in the dusk by 4 


" great rock a little way from the path. ‘‘ Queer 
‘I never noticed it before,’’? he went on. 


Ernest had been to the foot of the lake for 
the milk, The trees were too thick around 
the camp for grass to grow, so every night at 
milking time Ernest went to the clearin 
down the lake where a cow was acre | 
and brought home a can of warm milk, 
When they first came from the city, papa 
went with him for fear he might lose his way 
in the thick forest. .Byt now he knew the 
trail so well he went alone. - ei 

After Ernest passed the stump, he looked 
back at it. ve ue 

**Such a big stump as that is, I don’t see 
why I never noticed it before,’’ he wondered. 
** And such a queer shepe ! How—’’ 

The stump moved! Ernest could: hardly 
believe his eyes. “But it walked with four 
shaggy paws into the forest and disappeared. 

**A bear !’’. cried Ernest and down 
the trail. 

Every minute he expected to hear the bear 
crashing pes the underbrush after him, 
Frightened and breathless and spattered with 
milk, he fairly tufabled into the door of the 
log cabin. 

**A bear!’’ he gasped. ‘‘I saw-a bear! 
I thought it was a stump, but it was a bear !’’ 

Papa was sure Ernest had made a mistake, 
‘¢It must have been a shadow,’’ he said. 
‘«It’s pretty dark under the trees now.’’ 

‘* But there are bears around here,’’ pro- 
tested Ernest. ‘*The guides saw them,’’ 

‘*Oh, yes,’’ said papa, ‘‘and ’twas know- 
ing their stories that made you think you saw 
a bear.’’ 

“I did see one,’’ declared. Ernest posi- 
tively. ‘* Why didn’t~he chase me?’’ he 
asked. ‘*He went off the other way.’’ 

**Bears are afraid of people,’’ papa” told 
him. ‘‘They are not likely to hurt any one 
unless they are attacked first and haye to de- 
fend themselves, If you had seen a bear to- 


‘night he would have been as much afraid of 


you as you could have been of him.”’ 

‘*1’m sure I saw a bear,’’ Ernest repeated 
firmly, 

‘* To-morrow morning,’’ promised papa, 
‘§ we'll look for tracks. If there was a bear, 
he left footprints in the soft ground by the 
big rock,’’ 

Early next morning, papa and Ernest went 
up the trail to the big rock, and there, sure 
enough, in the soft mold were tracks of ¢« 
bear ! 

‘* You saw a bear, Ernest, no doubt about 
it,’? owned papa. And Ernest was glad to 
have it proved true, even though he felt al- 
most frightened again just to see the prints 
of his feet. ‘ 

*¢We’ll follow them up a while and sée 
which way he went,’’ said papa. 

The bear tracks were easy to follow at 
first ; then they were lost on a hard piece of 
ground. They hunted till they found them 
once more in a springy place. 

‘* He was. headed for the mountain,’’ papa 
said. ‘* Probably he has a den among the 
rocks,”’ 

Suddenly papa stopped, and threw up his 
hand with a warning gesture to Ernest, 
They had found the bear! He was on the 
edge of a raspberry thicket, eating the wild 
berries. They were ripe and juicy, and the 
bear swallowed them bungrily. 

Somehow Ernest wasn’t afraid. <A bear 
that wouldn’t hurt you when you were all 
alone in the woods at night wouldn’t be 
likely to dé you any harm in broad daylight, 
when your father was with you, even if he 
didn’t have a gun. 

All at once the bear stopped eating, and 
without pausing an instant vanished in the 
forest beyond the raspberry bashes. 

‘*Oh!’’ cried. Ernest in disappointment. 
‘* What made him go? We were hidden be- 
hind the trees; he couldn’t see us !”’ 

‘*He smelled us,’’ said papa. ‘And he 
was afraid. He is going back to his den up 
the mountain where he thinks he will be 
safe.’’ 

‘*T hope he will be,’’ said Ernest. ‘‘1’m 
sorry we frightened him.’’ 





“The Spanpocyes so thick here we’ll 
some to-morrow,’’ 
Slt There ure cuenah a cae bast oa 
us too.’’ 
**Oh!’’ cried Ernest hopefully, ‘*let’s 
do it. And maybe we’ll see the here 
me. 


| again 


Boston. 





[ Books Worth Noting | 


The Task Worth While.—(By Henry 
C. Mabie, D.D.) . Dr. Mabie’s latest volume 
presents the philosophy and the claims of 
missions with force and completeness, and 
reflects the mature and deep convictions 
wrought in the author’s mind through many 
vicissitudes of acute experience, including 
long and efficient service as Corresponding 

of the American Baptist Forei 





Missionary Society. Also it reflects ily. 


the enlargement of conceptions touchi 
missions which has recently come to prev: 
among thoughtful and well informed Chris- 
tians, While unpretentious, the book shows 
originality, aptness of phrase and recital, 
wide and penetrating vision, and skill in un- 
folding Scripture in its application to medern 
conditions and problems, (The Griffith & 
Rowland Press. $1.25 net.) 


A Manual of Hebrew Private Life (By 
Wallace N. Stearns).—The object of this lit- 
tle pamphlet is to call attention to the signifi- 
cance of the family and social life, the trades 
and professions, the education, food, clothing, 
and general characteristics of the Hebrews, 
Its fifty-five pages are packed full of useful 
information. ‘Two of the author’s many in- 
teresting statements are, (1) the fact that 
‘*Ten Men of Leisure ’’ had as their duty in 
late post-biblical times to be always present at 
synagogue service to make sure of the num- 
ber required by Jewish law for holding the 
service ; and (2), that a Sabbath day’s jour- 
ney grew out of the command in Exodus 16: 
29 and the fact recorded in Joshua 3 : 4 that 
the ark preceded the marching Hebrews at a 
distance of 2006 cubits. By stimulating in- 
terest in'the more formal treatises on the sub 
ject, the pamphlet will achieve one of the 
author’s principal objects, On page 32 
‘*Charsub’’ should be Karub. (Eaton and 
Mains. ~25 cents net.) 


+ 4 


The Analyzed Bible (By G. Camp- 
bell Morgan, D. D.)—Analyses of the Bible 
or of parts of it may perhaps be classified 
in four grades. The highest grade is that 
in which the analyzer has insight into the 
literary character of the writings anal- 
syzed, and through that into their spiritual 
teachings. More or less successfully he 
makes his analysis from the point of view of 
the Bible author, In the second grade the an- 
alyzer, with imperfect literary apprehension, 
brings out strongly the moral and religious 
lessons as he sees them. This is analysis from 
the point of view of the analyzer, as differing 
from that of the Bible author. The third 
grade is that of ordinary mechanical analysis, 
by a person who has no strong grasp of the 
writing analyzed. The lowest grade is that 
which, under the name of literary study, 
empties the Scriptures of their historical 
truthfulness, to the detriment of the mean- 
ings that remain. Work in the third and 
fourth of these grades is too common, and 
high-class work in the highest grade is less 
abundant than one would wish. 

Dr. Morgan’s analysis stands high in the 
second of the grades mentioned. He has 
studied the Bible carefully—studying for 
points, with a large mind and in the light of 
a strong spiritual experience ; and has ar- 
ranged the points that presented themselves 
to him in classes and subclasses. These 
constitute his analysis. It is minute and 
thorough work of its kind, and it brings out 
with vividness many of the great meanings of 
the Bible text. 

It is Dr, Morgan’s purpose to cover the 
entire Bibie. ree volumes in the: series 
have already appeared, on the. Gospel ac- 
cording to John, the Book of Job, and the 
Epistle to the Romans; and the latest addi- 
tion to the series is Isaiah, in two volumes, 
Beside these full analytical volumes, three 
introductory volumes, giving a telescopic 
view of the Bible from Genesis to Revela- 
tion, were published three years ago, (7he 
Analyzed Bible. Revell, Each vol., $1 net.) 
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The Good Road 
For Universal Service! 


Every man’s home faces on aroad 
which connects with every other 
road and leads to every other 
home throughout the whole land. 


Main highways connect with 
crossroads so that a man can go 
where he chooses easily and 
comfortably if conditions are favor- 
able. But the going is not always 
the same; some roads are good— 
some are bad. 


The experts in the South illustrate 
the difference by showing four 
mules drawing two bales of cotton 
slowly over a poor, muddy cross- 
road, and two mules ‘drawing 
eight bales of cotton rapidly over 
a first class macadam highway. 


The Bell Telephone lines are the 
roads over which the speech of 
the nation passes. 


The highways and by-ways of 
personal communication are the 
12,000,000 miles of wire connect- 
ing 6,000,000 telephones in homes 
on these highways. Steadily the 
lines are being extended to every 
man’s home. 


The public demands that all the 
roads of talk shall be good roads. 
It is not enough to have a system 
that is universal; there must be 
macadamized highways for talk all 
the way to every man’s home. A 
single section of bad telephone line 
is enough to block communication 
or confine it to the immediate 
locality. 


Good going on the telephone lines 
is only possible with one policy 
and one system. Good going 
everywhere, at all times, is the aim 
of the Bell System 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 











Get These Books Now 








Men and 
Missions 


A Man’s Book on a Man’s Job 
By William T. Ellis 


The stirring story of a newspaper man’s 
observation of missions and missionary 
problems around the world, and a wealth 
of actual missionary methods for the men 
of the churches. 


$1.00 postpaid 





Missionary 
Methods 


For Sunday-School Workers 
By George H. Trull 


A practical working manual for every 
Sunday-school, designed to show officers 
and teachers just how missionary instruc- 
tion may be introduced and conducted 
interestingly. Revised edition, 


50 cents postpaid 








1031 Walnut 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES COMPANY 
Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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This lean M. D. is Doctor Brown, 
Who fares but ill in Spotless Town. 
The town is so extremely ¢ ean 

It is mo wonder he Is lean. 

He's lost all patients now, you know, 
Because they use SAPOLIO. 


Health and dirt cannot exist to- 
ther. If a housewife wants the 

octor in frequent attendance, and 
big bills coming in constantly, ail she 
has to do is to let the dirt get ahead of 
her. If, on the contrary, she wants 
health, and a pleasant home with no 
dread of Doctors, let her buy 


SAPOLIO 


and easily keep every thing clean. 














EDUCATIONAL 








FLORENCE H. SEVERANCE 


Bible and 
Missionary 
Training School 


UNIVERSITY OF WOOSTER 
Wooster, O. 





For Catalogue A address 
REV. CHALMERS MARTIN, D.D. 














The Lankenau 
School for Girls 


of the Mary J. Drexel Home. Philedelphia, and 
Motherhouse of Deaconesses, 


2200 S. College Ave., Philadelphia 
Receives Boarders and Day Pupils and offers them a 
Christian education, Primary, Grammar and High 
School grades. Si cial mye, Tec bes in German. ye 
gat home surroun Terms $250 to $300 

Piano lessons and Pes rench a, First te term m begins 
September 18, 





Westminster ja-Cottegs 








W WILMINGTON, PA, 

60 miles —- of Pusorms Pa. Co-educational. 

Opens its 6oth Sept, rath. A college com- 

bining Cinssical, “Seientigc and Philosophical 

Courses, Art, usic and Public Speaking with 

pure morality one Christian enthusiasm. Teacher- 
training ae eons Sub-fréshman class. 

ultys Latest equipment. Healthful 

For catalogue, write 


and beautif | location 
Robert -» Box 24 








M. Russell, D.D..LL.D., 











a RELIG jOuUs PEDAGOWY 
Decree Course for graduates coileges and theo- 
logical seminaries. 

a Course prepares lay workers for salaried 
positions in all hinds of church, Sunday-school and 
mission se aed 

mce Courses for teacher training. 
and for t graduates greater than supply. 
A _ Address the Dean, Hartford, Conn. 





Mary Baldwin Seminary 
For Young Ladies. STAUNTON, VIRGINIA. 
Term begins Sept. 7th, rgtr. Located in the Shenandoah 
Valley of Virginia. Unsurpassed climate, beautiful 
grounds and modern appointments. 302 students past 
sessions from 33 states. Lerms moderate. I’ ‘upils enter 
any time. Send for catalogue. Miss E. C. Weimar, Prin. 


The Schauffler 
Missionary Training School 


prepares young women for Home 
and various church activities. 
Address 5111 Fowler Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 





issionary work | 


The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





Sunday, July 16, roz1. 


Our Debts: What Are They? How 
to Pay Them (Rom. 13 : 7-10). 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
MoN,.—Our debt to God ( Mait. 6 : 12). 
TuEs.—Our debt to man (Rom. 1: 13-16). 
WED.—Our debt of service (John 13 : 14), 
THUR.—Our home debt (Eph. 5 : 28), 
Fri.—Pay by love (Luke 10: 25-30). 
SaT.—Love's currency (1 Cor. 13 : 4-7). 











Why. is duty (‘‘ ye ought’’) a debt ? 
Mention things that we owe to God and to 
“lew does a true father wish his children to 
repay him? 
E BROUGHT nothing into this world, 
All that we have, including our own 
souls, has been given tous. If we 
claim that we have made some of it by our 
own work or trade, it remains true that the 
strength with which we made it was not made 
by us, and that somebody gave us what we 
started with. And back of all these super- 
ficial facts lies the great fundamental fact that 
all that we have and our own lives are part 
of a great order on which they depend and 
which itself depends on God. All that we 
have is given. 


No, it is not even given. For just as we 
brought nothing into this world, we shall 
take nothing out of it, What we have is not 
a gift, but a loan, a debt in the plainest form. 
So far as our human creditors are concerned 
the loan is a gift. They do. not ask for it 
back. They only ask that we recogn’‘ze our 
obligation and act as men who owe love and 
service in return. But God counts it as a 
loan. At the end he is to ask, ** Where is 
that of mine which I loaned unto thee?’’ 
Where is it? What do we answer now? 
Where is the talent for music he loaned? 
Where is the conscience?) Whete are the 
intellectual. powers? What have we done 
with them? Whereis the capacity for friend- 
ship? Where is the joy, the peace, which he 
gave? Used, kept, or marred? 


Paul recognized that whatever he had of 
good laid him under obligations not only to 
the Giver but also to all who were without 
the good.’ ‘*I am debtor both to the Jew 
and the Greek,’’ hesaid; Why? They had 
not given him the gospel. No, but they 
needed the gospel which God had given to 
him, and he was in debt, accordingly, to 
them. This conception of debt has a wide 
signification. The poor of our community 
did not give us our wealth. We do not owe 
it to them, That is the reasoning of the 
embezzler and the misappropriator. Just 
because we have what others have not, Paul 
believed, we are in debt to them. Their 
want and our wealth are both found in God’s 
world, That is enough. _The law of God 
lies on us to pay our debt to him to them, 


Debt is not a matter of money only. A 
man owes his family all the support tod’ com- 
fort he can gt them, but that. does not pay 
his debt. Each child in the home owes it a 
debt of good cheer and obedience and dili- 
gence, and each of us owes to society a debt 
of happy, kindly friendliness.. Haye we paid 
to-day ? . If- we have heavy arrearages, would 
it not be good to pay them off? America 
needs a great deal more of good nature and 
gentle speech and happy comradeship. Our 
public mood is too businesslike and peremp- 
tory. A great debt of love is undischarged, 

How many different kinds of possible debt 
can you think of in your own church and 
community? There may be a church debt, 
That ought to be paid. A good many people 
owe other people apologies. Do you owe 
one to any one? Morning greetings, smiles, 
a word of cordial appreciation of some one’s 
service, a missionary contribution, a school 
task, the lending of a book, a gift of flowers, 
a bit of household work, a neglected duty, 
a forgotten errand, an unwritten letter, an 
omitted prayer—these are a few of the thous- 
and unpaid debts in your own church and 
community. This poor insolvent world of 
ours would grow rich and prosperous as 
heaven, as Christ meant that it should, if we 
| would all make up our arrearages and fulfil 
our obligations as our Father in Heaven ful- 
fils his. 
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FFURNITURE CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO 
TA. B. & E. L. SHAW CO. 


Pulpits, 

ia Communion Tables, 

Lecterns, Fonts, 
Etc. 
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Watch Hill 


a historic and fascinating ocean resort on 
the New England coast, four hours by rail 
from New York. Both ocean and bay front- 
eke: surf bathing; sailing and rowing. 
d fishing and crabbing. Fine roads; 
golf; famous sunset view; select cottage 
patronage j few hotels, of which the old-. 
established house of reasonable rates, with 
all modern improvements, is 


Hotel Plimpton 
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American Standard 


The Ancestry of 
Our English Bible 


By Ira Maurice Price, Ph.D. 
Professor of the Semitic Languages and Literatures 
in the University of Chicago 


** The story of the Bible in the English language as it now is in 
our hands in the King James Version, the Revised Version, and the 
Told in an enticing and very lucid 
style,” — The Interior, Chicago. 

**Certainly nothing handsomer has issued recently from an 
American publishing house, and I believe nothing so valuable on 
the subject has been published for a long time.""— MW. H. P. Faunce, 
President Brown University. 

‘Of the many recent works on the English Bible this easily 
takes the lead in attractiveness and interest."— Zhe Living Church, 


ersion, 


Illuminated cover ; 330 pages; 45 illustrations. 
your bookdealer's, or sent postage prepaid by the publishers. 
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$1.50, net, at 




















Take a 
Wholesome 


Tonic 








Not one that startles the nerves into a sudden, 
fitful strength, but a restorative that builds quietly 
and effectively. 


to you, try 


Phosphate, with a little sugar in a glass of 
cold water. 


If summer heat is depressing 
a teaspoonful of Hersferd’s Acid 


It is refreshing and imvigorating. 
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